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tones  on  the  Nurburgnns,MillcMiglia  and  Le  Mans.  European  enthusiasts  and  be  sold  here 
And  m  the  dnving  machines  of  the  M-Senes,  as  well.         Both  the  M3  and  its  even  scarcer  stablemate,  the 
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5,  have  computerized  engines  hand-assembled  of 
icon-alummum  alloy,  stainless  steel  and  cast-iron 
rts  machined  to  microscopic  tolerances.  Propelling 
sm,  without  modification,  to  test-track  speeds  of 
3  and  156  mph  respectively* 
Fitted  to  these  dnvetrains  are  race-bred  suspen- 
)ns  "more  than  a  match  for  the  engine,  responding 
'iftly  and  smoothly  to  orders  from  the  helrri"(Car  and 


Dnver).While  the  cars'  hand-crafted  leather  intenors 
offer  five-star  accommodations  for  touring  the  edge 
of  the  performance  envelope. 

If  you  re  a  dnver  who  craves  exhilaration  in  mega- 
doses, BMW  Motorsport  prescribes  the  cars  of  the 
M-Senes.  Extreme  means  of  transportation 
that  require  no  ends  to  justify  them. 
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How  do  you  gain  the  confidence  of  customers 
far  away?  The  same  way  you  win  over  your  domestic 
customers:  You  establish  a  relationship. 

By  simply  using  your  voice,  you  build  rapport 
with  overseas  customers.  Earn  their  trust.  So  when 
they're  ready  to  do  business  with  you,  they're  dealing 
with  a  friend. 

To  find  out  more  on  how  AT&T's  Worldwide 
Intelligent  Network  can  help  you  make  a  greater  impact 


overseas,  call  1  800  222-0i00,  Ext,  354. 

You  may  find  that  being  heard  can  be  just  as 
productive  as  being  seen. 

From  equipment  to  networking,  from  comput- 
ers to  communications,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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The  Form  of  the  Philosopher 

For  half  a  century.  Rod  Chisholm  '38  has  been  prob- 
ing the  questions  of  human  existence  with  a  word- 
smith's  precision  and  a  logician's  clarity.  His  former 
students  find  the  comparison  witli  Socrates  unavoid- 
able. 
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The  (Room)  Mating  Game 
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In  the  old  days,  the  dean  played  matchmaker  for  the 
freshman  class.  Now  a  computer  pairs  non-smokers, 
neatniks,  and  night  owls  with  their  like.  The  results 
seem  about  the  same:  few  friends  for  life,  but  for  most 
a  good  lesson  in  living  together. 


Materials  of  the  Future 

Like  alchemists  of  yore,  the  engineers  in  Brown's 
Center  for  Advanced  Materials  Research  are  manu- 
facturing -  molecule  by  molecule  -  the  "stuff"  of 
which  the  next  wave  of  technology  will  be  made. 


36 


(Don't)  Stop  the  (Small)  Presses     44 

Far  from  the  best-seller  lists,  shopping-mall  book 
stores,  throw-away  fiction,  and  self-help  tracts,  is  a 
hidden  world  of  little-known  books,  published  in 
short  runs  for  people  who  love  literature.  A  glimpse 
of  four  small  presses  in  Providence  and  the  Brown 
faculty  and  alumni  who  keep  them  running. 
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Address  Correction  Requested 


'Unfair  and  terse 
criticism' 

Editor:  Upon  turning  to  the  "Carrying 
the  Mail"  section  of  the  September  issue 
of  the  Alumni  l\Aouthh/,  I  couldn't  help 
but  notice  the  attack  leveled  upon  me 
bv  Robert  Drake  '43,  who  blows  out  of 
proportion  some  minor  errors  in  my  let- 
ter published  in  last  April's  Aluinui 
Monthly.  Mr.  Drake  seems  to  feel  that  as 
a  result  of  them,  I  can't  possibly  deserve 
recognition  as  a  good  writer.  Thus  he 
implies  that  I'm  an  example  of  a  black 
person  whose  color  is  responsible  for 
my  receiving  writing  awards  which 
rightfully  belong  to  a  more  deserving 
white  person.  This  of  course  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  attitude  that  there  doesn't 
exist  a  black  person  intelligent  enough 
to  best  a  white  person  on  an  even  intel- 
lectual playing  field. 

My  first  response  to  this  petty  and 
sophomoric  insult  is  that  the  principal 
grammatical  error  in  that  letter  -  a  letter 
for  which  1  have  heard  nothing  but 
praise  from  alumni  1  run  into  here  in 
New  York  City  -  is  the  fault  of  the 
Aliimui  Moulhhi,  which  received  the  let- 
ter with  the  sentence  I'm  thinking  of 
worded  in  a  different  manner.  My  sec- 
ond response  is  that  anyone  familiar 
with  the  world  of  publishing  as  it  re- 
gards newspapers,  magazines  and 
books,  realizes  that  it  is  the  job  of  edi- 
tors, copy  editors  and  proofreaders  to 
correct  such  errors,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  although  the  Aluinni  Mouthly  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ten  best  college 
magazines  in  the  nation,  its  editorial 
personnel  sometimes  don't  perform 
their  jobs  thoroughly.  Every  writer 
makes  minor  mistakes,  as  copies  of  the 
rough  unedited  drafts  of  works  by  such 
writers  as  William  Faulkner  reveals.  My 
third  response  is  that  if  the  only  come- 
back to  tlie  content  of  that  letter  that  Mr. 
Drake  can  make  and  the  Alumni  Month- 


ly can  so  inappropriately  print  -  and  as 
the  lead  item  in  "Carrying  The  Mail"- 
is  a  crude  racially  motivated  insinua- 
tion that  I'm  ])ractically  illiterate,  then  I 
must  be  doing  something  right. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  content  of  my  letter  it  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  infamous  William  F.  Buck- 
lev  of  the  Brown  Uni\ersity  Letters  to 
the  Editor  circuit,  Hal  .Meyer  111.  In  it  1 
cieHated  the  pretensions  ol  Mr.  Meyer  a> 
well  as  those  of  the  entire  Ivy  League, 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with,  and  serve 
as  the  principal  source  of  the  preten- 
sions of  this  nation's  white  male-domi- 
nated power  structure.  And  because 
there  have  been  a  litany  of  other  letters 
published  castigating  the  likes  of  Mr. 
Meyer,  ranging  from  those  from  enlight- 
ened white  alumni  (I'm  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  their  numbers),  to  those  alum- 
ni who  are  simply  dismissed  as  the  type 
of  angry  black  militants  who  took  over 
University  Hall  in  1975, 1  won't  ex- 
pound any  further  on  the  motivations  ot 
men  like  Mr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Drake.  I'll 
just  gleefully  rub  salt  into  what  1  believe 
are  the  insecurities  that  their  actions  are 
based  upon. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  that 
stay  lodged  in  the  back  of  their  minds 
and  fuel  their  need  to  find  some  way  to 
declare  themselves  intellectually  superi- 
or to  blacks  are,  yes,  I'm  quite  physical- 
ly well  endowed.  And  yes,  I  have  a 
beautiful  natural  brown  complexion 
which  people  such  as  them  kill  to  get 
each  summer.  But  I  am  also  well  re- 
spected by  editors  at  the  Ncic  York 
Times,  New  York  Ncuvtlay  and  the  Village 
Voice,  all  i>f  which  have  published  either 
editorial  pieces,  feature  articles  or  letters 
which  1  ha\e  authored  within  the  last 
year.  I'lrt  also  well  on  the  road  to  be- 
coming a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
publisher.  I've  got  all  the  bases  covered. 
And  1  hope  the\'  don't  ha\-e  any  trouble 
sleeping  at  night.  Though  if  they  do,  I'll 
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I  carry  the  Brown  Aluipj 
of  other  Brown  alumnfc'^ 
using  this  card  helps  the  .._„^ 
its  range  of  programs  -  prograft 
alumni  like  you  continue  your  iSt 
relationships  with  Brown.  r'S-- 

The  Brown  Alumni  VISA  card,  creatl^L, . 
cooperation  of  Rhode  Island's  Fleet  NatiohalfetSf  ™f  - 
carries  the  Associated  Alumni  seal.  Every-time  you    . 
use  your  card,  the  Associated  Alumni  receives  1%  of  ^ 
your  total  purchase.  You  pay  nothing  extra.  Further- 
more, Fleet  National  Bank  pays  the  Associated  Alumni 
a  fee  for  every  application  approved. 

Since  the  Brown  Alumni  VISA  card  was  first  offered 
to  alumni  a  year  ago,  the  income  generated  from  this 
program  has  allowed  the  Associated  Alumni  to: 

►  expand  the  number  of  continuing  education 
programs  for  alumni  across  the  country  featuring 
members  of  the  Brown  faculty 

►  increase  the  number  of  alumni  available  to  counsel 
current  Brown  students  on  career  choices 

►  develop  new  ways  to  involve  Third  World  alumni 
in  recruiting  prospective  students  for  Brown 

►  enhance  the  methods  for  raising  money  through 
Brown  University  Clubs  for  financial  aid  scholarships 
for  incoming  Brown  freshmen 

►  augment  the  funds  available  to  maintain  the 
University's  hallmark  Maddock  Alumni  Center 

As  if  these  aren't  reasons  enough  to  carry  and  use 
the  Brown  Alumni  VISA  card,  its  low  Annual  Percentage 
Rate  actually  saves  you  money 

When  I  use  my  Brown  Alumni  VISA  card,  1  feel 
proud  to  know  that  I'm  helping  raise  visibility  for 
Brown  at  the  same  time  1  support  the  important 
programs  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

If  you  already  have  a  Brown  Alumni  VISA  card.  I 
hope  you'll  continue  to  use  it  often.  If  you  don't  have 
a  card,  I  hope  you'll  take  this  opportunity  to  get  an 
•application. 


n  Yes,  I  want  to  support  the  programs  of  the 
Associated  Alumni.  Please  have  Fleet  National 
Bank  send  me  an  application  today 


^^-^S»^^ 


William  J.  Brisk '60 
President,  Associated  Alumni 
■  of  Brown  University 
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City  State /Zip  Code 

Mail  your  coupon  to:  Fleet  National  Bank,  Bank 
Card  Center,  RO.  Box  368,  Providence,  R!  02901 
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know  why.  Sometimes,  there  are  certain 
reasons  it  he's  dat  way. 

Hugh  Pearson  79 

Brooklyn 

It  is  the  polieif  of  the  BAM  ;)ii(  (o  alter  the 
wording  of  letters  except  to  correct  factual 
mistakes.  The  wording  of  Mr.  Pearson's  let- 
ter ims  not  altered.  Commas  were  added 
{or  deleted)  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  The  BAM 
regrets  any  embarrassment  caused  Mr. 
Pearson  bi/  the  placement  of  the  letter  in 
the  September  issue  ami  assures  him  the 
placement  was  not  racialh/  motivated.  - 
Editor. 


A  need  for 
bone-marrow  donors 

Editor:  Each  year  almost  30,000  people 
are  diagnosed  as  having  leukemia;  ap- 
proximately '^O  percent  of  these  patients 
are  adults.  While  leukemia  is  still  dead- 
ly, it  is  no  longer  the  uniformly  fatal  dis- 
ease it  once  was.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  tremendous  progress  made  in 
chemotherapy.  However,  many  patients 
are  alive  today  because  of  a  successful 
bone  marrow  transplant  from  a  compat- 
ible donor,  who  in  most  cases  is  a  sib- 
ling. Unfortunately,  many  patients  in 
need  of  such  a  transplant  either  do  not 
have  a  sibling  or  do  not  have  a  sibling 
whose  bone  marrow  "matches"  theirs 
(the  odds  that  any  given  sibling  "match- 
es" is  only  1  in  4.).  While  these  patients 
still  have  the  possibility  of  receiving  a 
bone-marrow  transplant  from  a  non-re- 
lated donor,  many  of  them  die  before  a 
suitable  donor  is  located. 

Because  of  the  great  diversity  in  the 
genes  that  govern  compatibility  of 
bone  marrow,  the  odds  of  finding  a 
"matched"  donor  randomly  in  the  pop- 
ulation is  roughly  1  in  20,000.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  problem,  a  bone  marrow 
register  has  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
other  countries,  to  raise  the  odds.  These 
registers  are  comprised  of  people  who 
are  willing  to  donate  their  marrow 
anonymously;  the  necessary  informa- 
tion is  obtained  from  a  blood  test  and 
stored  in  a  computer  file.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
existing  registers,  it  still  may  take  up  to 
two  or  three  years  before  a  patient  finds 
a  donor. 

Why  am  1  telling  you  all  of  this?  This 
June  1  found  out  that  1  have  chronic 
myelogenous  leukemia,  a  type  of  leu- 


kemia that  can  potentially  be  cured  only 
by  a  bone-marrow  transplant.  I  am  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones,  though.  My  one 
brother  is  a  "match"  and  I  plan  on  hav- 
ing the  transplant  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
1  plan  on  being  at  my  20th  reunion  in 
1991! 

But  there  are  others  still  waiting. 
Please,  if  you  have  any  interest  in  find- 
ing out  more  about  the  bone-marrow 
register  maintained  in  the  United  States, 
contact  your  local  Red  Cross.  If  you  are 
lucky,  you  may  have  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  opportunity  to  give  someone  a  sec- 
ond chance  at  life. 

Thank  you. 

Stephen  R.  Prcblud.  M.D., '71 

Atlanta 

Dealing  and  wheedling 
detract  from  learning 

Editor.  As  a  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Brown  University  as  well  as  a  psychia- 
trist and  psychoanalyst  who,  over  the 
past  fourteen  years,  has  worked  with 
quite  a  few  students  and  a  number  of 
faculty  members,  I  have  developed  con- 
siderable affection  and  respect  for  a 
great  many  things  about  Brown.  The  di- 
versity available  to  students  and  the  en- 
couragement to  try  unfamiliar  territory 
are  very  commendable,  as  is  the  free- 
dom granted  the  enterprising  student  to 
carve  a  very  individual  course  of  study. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  remark 
on  a  less  positive  aspect  of  Brown 
which,  I  think,  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  many  students.  That  is,  the  ex- 
tremely fuzzy  attitude  towards  basic 
academic  ground  rules  about  such  mat- 
ters as  whether  or  not  examinations  are 
required  or  can  be  made  up  if  missed  or 
failed,  if  so  the  limits  for  makeups, 
whether  and  by  when  late  papers  are  to 
be  accepted,  etc.  These,  at  least  in  prac- 
tice, are  not  currently  governed  by  a 
clear  central  administrative  policy  and 
so  by  default  are  left  to  each  officer  of 
instruction  who  thus  ends  up  serving 
not  only  as  a  course  instmctor  but  also 
as  a  sort  of  "mini-Dean."  In  my  opinion 
this  results,  all  too  often,  in  an  excessive 
focus  on  dealing,  wheedling,  and  nego- 
tiating with  the  instmctor  which  both 
detracts  from  learning  and  is  subtly  de- 
moralizing to  both  student  and  teacher. 
Neither,  as  a  rule,  is  well  equipped  to 
settle  these  ground-rule  issues  on  a  ba- 
sis other  than  that  of  dealing  with  the 
clutch  of  a  particular  situation  at  hand. 


"Investing"  in  the  Brown  Annual  Fund 
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For  more  information 
and  a  copy  of  Brown's 
financial  planning  guide 
Invest  in  Brown  write: 


The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI 02912 

John  G.  Lewis,  Jr.  '64 

Senior  Planned  Giving  Counsel 

Hugh  B.  Allison  '46 

Senior  Planned  Giving  Officer 

Or  call  this  toll-free  number; 
1-800-662-2266  and  ask  for  the 
Development  Office,  Ext.  2374 


...aCapiM  Ideal 

(and  a  special  opportunity 
for  Reunion  Classes) 


his  will  be  my  50th 
Reunion,  and  to  mark 
it  I  wanted  to  make  a 
substantial  gift  to  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund. 

1  found  a  way  and  I'm 
making  a  larger  gift  than 
1  would  have  thought  possible  witht)ut 
disrupting  "the  cash  flow"  which 
concerns  us  as  the  years  pass. 

I  am  investing  part  of  my  capital  in 
Brown  through  one  of  the  University's 
Planned  Giving  programs.  Svlvia 
and  1  are  ensuring  Brown's  future  as 
well  as  our  own.  We  will  enjoy  an 
income  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  the 
University  ultimately  gains  a  major 
gift  to  use  where  it  is  most  needed. 

You  can  "capitalize"  on  your 
investment  as  well.  Brown  has  any 
number  of  creative  wa\'s  for  \'ou,  too, 
to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  University.  Look  into  it.  I'm 
glad  1  did. 
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Foster  "Pete"  Davis  '39 


While  a  reasonable  argument  can  be 
made  about  how  "liberal"  or  "tradition- 
al" the  ground  rules  should  be,  the  cur- 
I  rent  practice  at  Brown  of  leaving  almost 
everv'thing  of  this  sort  up  for  grabs 
makes  no  sense,  and  I  believe  substan- 
tiallv  lessens  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
Brown's  educational  impact. 

Paul  E.  Sayir,  M.D. 

Providence 

'Let's  cheer  for  Brown, 
not  jeer' 

Editor:  More  shadows  under  the  elms! 
Now  there's  still  more  on  the  Hal  Meyer 
imbroglio  -  and  this  latest  invecti\'e 
from  an  alumnus  who  hails  from  Brook- 
Ivn,  where  the  best  intentioneci  people 
know  that  racial  harmony  and  civic  fe- 
licity are  not  nurtured  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  (The  ivriter  refers  to  a  letter  by  Antho- 
ny Sperimzn  '85  in  the  September  issue.  - 
Eli.)  Can  he  reallv  be  proud  of  his 
"cookbook"  cheap  shot,  the  blathering 
about  "upper  middle  class  influences," 
the  rather  strained  use  of  the  English 
language,  etc.,  etc.? 

VVhv  BAM  ga\'e  Mr.  Speranza  this 
much  space  in  its  newly  designed  and 
otherwise  distinguished  issue  is  bevond 
me.  Shouldn't  the  Holmes  "fire  in  a 
crowded  theatre"  dictum  have  applied 
here?  Mr.  Speranza's  emotions  gang 
tackle  his  message  and  I  can't  figure  out 
whether  he  hates  Brown  for  its  having  a 
heritage  or  just  regrets  not  having  gone 
elsewhere. 

All  great  universities  are,  hopefully, 
elitist  -  not  in  the  sense  of  eating  clubs, 
tweed  jackets,  and  port  at  the  high  table, 
but  in  the  polishing  of  abilities,  the 
widening  of  horizons,  the  development 
of  acuity,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Learning  is  surelv  the  object  of  the 
game;  teaching,  study,  and  reading  are 
the  means  to  the  end.  Isn't  this  what  has 
brought  students  of  every  race,  religion, 
and  social  background  to  the  Hill?  A 
Brown  education  is  more  than  ad  hoc 
(    picketing  or  several  semesters  of  bash- 
ing deans,  provosts,  and  prexies  -  these 
all  too  easv  targets  for  those  who  find 
Brown  guilty  of  society's  everv  sin,  in- 
cluding acid  rain  but  not  acid  rock. 

Really,  enough!  Brown,  the  bottom 
of  the  Ivy  League  in  endowment,  has 
readily  and  willinglv  (even  noblv,  if  one 
might  use  such  a  term  of  endearment) 
dipped  deep  into  its  slim  resources  and 
reser\'es  to  do  its  \'er\'  best  to  pro\-ide 
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scholarships  and  student  aid  to  whites 
and  blacks  alike.  It  is  doing  its  very  best 
to  attract  and  keep  keen  minds,  to  offer 
ci  rich  variety  of  trvilv  intellectuallv  chal- 
lenging courses,  to  turn  out  graduates 
with  a  sense  of  history,  humor,  and  pro- 
portion. If  that's  elitism,  let's  cheer,  not 
jeer. 

Brown  todav  represents  the  basic  de- 
cency of  more  than  two  centuries  of  en- 
couraging that  rewarding  discipline 
called  learning.  Year  after  year,  a  good 
many  men  and  women  (of  every  degree 
of  skill  and  will,  health  and  wealth  and 
happiness)  have  backed  Brown's  com- 
mitment with  their  hard-earned  money 
(which  could  have  been  directed  else- 
where, by  the  way)  -  with  annua!  giv- 
ing, with  endowment  gifts,  with  the 
capital  gestures  that  have  brought 
Brown  its  libraries,  quads,  labs,  class- 
rooms, and  sports  complexes.  It  has 
been  money  given  freely  in  the  belief 
that  Brown  is  on  the  right  track.  Can  a 
few  convince  us  that  it  is  not? 

Let  us  continue  to  criticize,  but  fair- 
ly, justly,  accurately,  intelligentlv.  Let's 
needle  Brown  when  its  standards  seem 
less  than  demanding  and  its  curriculum 
fails  to  challenge.  Shake  it  when  it  is 
snobbish,  smug,  or  sophomoric.  But 
credit  it  for  its  good  works  and  good  in- 
tentions, its  openness,  its  spirit.  Brown 
deserves  our  backing,  not  petulant 
back-biting.  We've  come  a  long  way.  We 
have  miles  to  go.  And  we  intend  to! 

Bob  Fisler  '43 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Hal  Meyers's 
clarification 

Editor:  There  seems  to  be  a  willful  mis- 
understanding in  the  replies  to  my  let- 
ter, so  let  me  restate  my  position.  The  is- 
sue is  not  the  "111"  in  my  name  as  one 
person  suggested,  nor  does  it  have  to  do 
with  any  other  trivialities  about  me  per- 
sonally. The  issue  is  University  policy. 
The  issue  is  equal  access  to  University 
programs  and  compliance  with  Brown's 
own  stated  principles.  It  is  hypocritical 
for  the  University  to  say  that  it  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  and  at 
the  same  time  make  provisions  for  iden- 
tifying race  in  applying  for  admission 
and  financial  aid.  How  can  the  Univer- 
sity say  that  it  doesn't  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  then  ha\e  special 
scholarships  and  other  programs  like 
the  Third  World  Transition  Program 
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now  otter  coverage  tor  U)ng- 
tcrm  medical  care,  it  does  not 
always  cover  nursing  home 
stays.  And  the  premiums  can  be 
prohibitively  expensive. 

But  there  is  an  alternative. 
Duncaster,  a  New  England  re- 
tirement community  planned 
for  people  like  you,  offers  a  se- 
cure, independent  lifestyle 
worth  looking  forward  to,  and 
complete  health  care  when  .inJ 
it  you  need  it  .  .  .  all  at  an  at- 
fordahle,  inclusive  cost. 

Call  or  write  for  our  bro- 
chure for  more  facts,  and  men- 
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which  actively  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  are  open  only  to  minorities? 
Title  IX  and  Brown's  own  non-discrimi- 
natii>n  statement  in  the  course  an- 
nouncement contradict  University  poli- 
cy. How  can  there  be  no  racial  discrimi- 
nation with  race  as  a  criterion? 

The  issue  is  financial  aid,  which  the 
University  claims  is  distributed  i>n  a 
"need  only"  basis.  Unfortunately,  many 
families  with  multiple  children  in  col- 
lege and  other  expenses  do  need  it,  but 
do  not  qualify.  There  is  the  issue  of  the 
special  funds  set  aside  for  people  of  cer- 
tain races.  One  writer  said  that  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  for  minori- 
ties wasn't  significant  when  compared 
with  the  budget.  To  say  that  is  to  com- 
pletely miss  the  point.  The  point  is  not 
the  dollar  amount  of  money  but  again 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  racial  criterion 
for  getting  financial  aid.  Mv  suggestion 
was  to  eliminate  these  arbitrary  pro- 
grams and  give  all  Brown  students  fi- 
nancial aid  by  cutting  tuition.  That  still 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  idea.  The  Uni- 
versity makes  such  a  big  deal  about  eco- 
nomic and  racial  diversity  which  is  to 
neglect  its  real  mission  of  fairness  and 
meritocracy.  Basically  there  are  victims 
of  Brown's  policy,  persons  of  the 
"wrong"  skin  color  and  "wrong"  eco- 
nomic status.  1  almost  sound  liberal,  so  1 
better  stop. 

Hal  Mtycr  III  '86 

Providence 

Randall  was  the 
quarterback 

Eilitor:  I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Ed  Sulzberger  ['29].  1  enjoyed  his 
reminiscences  (September)  of  his  foot- 
ball pleasures  at  Brown  and  of  my  boy- 
hood heroes,  the  Irc)n  Men.  I  would  like 
to  thank  him  lor  bringing  back  those 
wonderful  innocent  years  when  the  ball 
was  rounder  and  a  player  played  both 
ways  until  he  was  weary. 

Befiire  Kd's  recollections  get  cast  in 
the  concrete  of  tradition,  however,  I 
point  out  two  slips  in  his  memory.  1  he 
quarterback  of  the  Iron  Men  was  not 
l)a\'e  Mishel,  but  Roy  Randall.  Mishel 
played  left  half.  Ed  also  implied  that 
Mishel  handled  all  the  kicking.  In  fact, 
Mishel  did  only  the  dropkicking,  in- 
cluding the  point  after  touchdown.  The 
punting  was  done  by  Randall  (he  may 
still  hold  the  all-time  Brown  punting- 
a\erage  record),  the  kickoffs  by  Randall 


and  Kevorkian. 

Ah!  They  were  giants  in  those  daysl 
David  H.  Scott  '32 
Blue  Hill,  Maine 


Forever  young 

Editor:  If  the  dates  in  the  caption  on 
page  47  of  the  September  issue  are  cor- 
rect, Gladys  Paine  Johnson  was  born  in 
1901  and  hence  was  twelve  years  old 
when  she  graduated  in  1913.  1  suspect  it 
should  have  read  that  she  will  be  nine- 
ty-seven years  old  in  October  More 
power  to  her! 

W.  Nehon  Francis 

Professor  of  Linguistics,  Emeritus 

Campus 

'No  reason  to  be 
anti-anyone' 

Editor:  1  read  with  great  interest  Anne 
Diffily's  fine  piece  (June)  on  Sammv 
Smooha  entitled  "Arab  and  Jew."  Smoo- 
ha  is  no  doubt  a  fine  scholar,  and  I  think 
his  analysis  is  essentially  correct.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  statement  presented  as 
"fact"  which  is  entirely  wrong  and  de- 
serves correction. 

Smooha  is  cjuoted  as  saving:  "Israel 
deploys  troops  there,  but  it  collects  no 
taxes  in  the  territories."  As  a  result  of 
the  Palestinian  Intifada  (uprising),  even 
the  American  layperson  knows  that  Is- 
rael collects  duties,  income,  value- 
added,  sales,  and  fuel  taxes,  the  non- 
payment of  which  have  become  promi- 
nent elements  of  Palestinian  resistance 
to  the  occupation.  Smooha  may  have 
meant  to  say  that  Israel  does  not  profit 
from  the  taxes  it  collects  in  the  territo- 
ries, although  that  would  have  been  in- 
correct, also.  While  Israel  does  not  re- 
lease official  statistics,  the  best  estimates 
of  the  most  widely  respected  specialists 
such  as  Meron  Ben\enisti's  West  Bank 
Data  Project  indicate  that  in  the  last 
t\vent\'  \ears  Israel  reaped  a  windfall  of 
almost  SI  billion  from  the  territories  by 
taxing  more  than  it  returned  in  services 
to  this  impo\erished  area.  This  could  in- 
deed be  called  "squeezing  blood  from  a 
stone." 

Smociha  makes  another  statement 
that  deserves  comment:  ".  .  .July,  1941, 
thousands  of  Jews  were  killed  and 
woimded  in  the  worst  pogrom  in  that 
country's  [Iraq's]  history."  The  reference 
is  to  lune  1  and  2,  1941,  when,  as  the 
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mdjor  colonial  forces  and  their  proxies 
battleci  for  control  of  Iraq,  ci\'il  orcier 
broke  down.  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos, 
some  foreign-inspired  mobs  committed 
horrendous  atrocities  against  jews. 
However  a  "pogrom"  specifically  con- 
notes organized  massacre,  which  this 
was  not.  The  looters  from  the  poor  areas 
were  probably  motivated  as  much  by 
the  intense  hunger  from  the  food  short- 
ages as  anything  else.  Many  of  the  vil- 
lains were  later  hanged  publicly  for 
their  crimes.  Smooha's  history  is  inaccu- 
rate. The  most  accurate  figure  I  have 
seen  gives  the  Jewish  dead  at  124,  with 
about  450  wounded.  (For  instance,  see 
the  Official  British  Inquiry  Commission 
and  the  report  of  the  head  of  Iraq's  Jew- 
ish community.)  While  figures  vary,  no 
credible  source  has  ever  suggested  that 
thousands  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Bv  all  estimates,  more  non-Jews  than 
Jews  died  in  the  melee  throughout  Iraq. 
Tlicrc  i«!s  and  luif  ncivr  been  a  pogrom 
against  jeics  in  Iraq.  This  episode  is  still 
very  painful  to  all  Iraqis,  and  was  met 
with  tremendous  revulsion  at  the  time. 
Smooha's  offliand  and  propagandish 
treatment  of  the  e\'ents  is  hurtful  to  all 
Iraqis,  and,  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  in 
retrospect,  does  nothing  to  promote  rec- 
onciliation among  Arabs  and  Jews  any- 
where. 

But  what  do  these  events  have  to  do 
with  Palestine  today?  Nothing,  unless 
one  subscribes  to  the  myth  that  all 
Arabs  are  the  same.  Is  this  how  a  schol- 
ar demonstrates  "objectivity"?  Objectiv- 
ity should  be  gauged  by  the  strength  of 
the  scholar's  facts,  not  the  stridency  of 
his  anti-Arab  statements.  Smooha  says, 
"Ideology  cannot  be  divided  from 
scholarship."  This  may  be  true.  He  also 
says,  "Every  scholar  should  concede  his 
or  her  biases."  Yes,  but  s/he  must  also 
try  to  overcome  them. 


BARBADOS 

villa  and  Spa  rental  In  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates 

Two  completely  private  estates  in  romantic 
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Also  great  environment  for  small  corporate 
meetings  Elite,  Exceptional,  Exciting! 
David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600 
Weekdays  9  to  5 


I  must  reiterate  that  1  think  Smooha 
is  very  brave  for  taking  on  the  establish- 
ment in  Israel,  and  that  his  bottom-line 
position  is  correct.  But  it  is  troubling  to 
hear  him  make  statements  such  as:  "I 
have  special  reasons  to  be  anti-Arab." 
(Could  you  imagine  a  speaker  getting 
up  and  saying:  "I  have  special  reasons 
to  be  anti-Semitic"?)  Whether  he  is  or 
isn't  is  irrelevant.  He  concedes  that 
there  might  be  good  reasons  to  be  anti- 
Arab.  Tiierc  is  no  good  reason  to  be  anti- 
anyone. 

We  must  remember  that  extremist 
nationalist  ideology  of  any  ilk  breeds  di- 
\'ision  and  hate.  Sure,  we  should  give 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  the  Palestini- 
ans, but  that  is  not  enough.  We  must 
stop  looking  for  reasons  to  be  anti-any- 
one, and  remember  we  are  all  brothers 
arid  sisters. 

James  M.  Haddad  '86 

New  York  City 


The  missing  A 

Editor:  In  L'mberto  Eco's  thought-induc- 
ing article,  "The  Future  of  Literacy" 
(September),  you  left  out  the  "A"  in  A 
la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu,  the  title  of 
Proust's  epochal  novel. 

This  may  seem  nitpicking  but,  like 
almost  every  word  in  Proust,  the  "A"  in 
the  title  is  important,  indicating  an  on- 
going, never-ending  process  in  the 
search  of  lost  time. 

Alvin  V.  Sizer  '36 

North  Haven,  Conn. 


Arafat's  headdress 

Editor:  1  was  at  the  Brown-Princeton 
game  yesterday,  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1935. 

I  was  embarrassed  to  see  the  antics 
of  the  "character"  who  was  prancing 
around  wearing  the  same  headdress 
that  Arafat  wears.  1  saw  nothing  funny 
about  the  whole  performance  and  to  top 
it  all  he  collapsed  on  the  track  by  the 
team's  bench  when  the  band  went  to 
their  seats  in  the  stands  and  there  he 
staved  until  the  game  began. 

1  maintain  it's  poor  publicity  for 
Brown  and  is  completely  out  of  order! 

Ralpli  R.  Walker  '35 

Brvn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Thie^Inr) 

SixMountaiftsf 

A  spectacular 
new  reason  to 
ski  KiUington 

After  the  thrill  of 

world-class  skiing,  come 

home  to  gentler  pleasures. 

A  massage,  a  sauna, 

a  dip  in  our  spa, 

a  swim  in  our  pool. 

Or  a  quiet  interlude  in 

one  of  our  living  rooms, 

curled  up  in  a  cushiony  chair 

All  perfect  preludes  to 
enjoying  the  most  delectable 

dining  in  KiUington. 

The  Inn  of  the  Six  Mountains. 

So  much  to  come  for 

so  nice  to  come  home  to. 


KiUington  Road.  KiUington.  VT  0S75I 
Telephone:  (800)  228-4676 
In  Vermont.  (802)  422-4302 


LYNN  jACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per 
sonalized  service  since  1968. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynnjachney  617-639-0787 

Box  302AM,  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Highest  prices  paid 

for  American  and  European  Art, 

including  paintings,  watercoiors 

and  drawings,  sculpture  and  prints 

from  18th  century  to  present. 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl  l^dler 

^yALLERlES  INC 

21  E.70IhSl,l\ri'  10021    (2121  535-8810 
Fj\  12121772-7237 
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It  was  a  dark  and  windy  night . . . 
but  hundreds  turned  out  to  see  and 


to  celebrate  the  new  CIT  (upper 

right  in  large  photo,  and  shown  in 

the  inset  photo  on  a  sunny  day). 
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■^^^         UNDERTHE         ^^S 

Fta/tQ 

Thrills,  chills,  and  technology  take 

center  stage  as  Brown  dedicates  its 

new  computing  facility 

1       __  ood  evening,  mem- 

search  and  teaching  activi- 

ing, and  magic,"  Hawkins           i 

mdary  and  elementary 

^»-J   bers  of  the  Polar 

ties. 

went  on  to  make  a  telling             s 

chools  improve  their  com- 

Bear  Club."  Dwarfed  by  the 

As  many  members  of 

point  about  the  explosive             ] 

luting  capabilities.  The  pro- 

darkened tower  of  the  Sci- 

the audience  warmed  them- 

growth of  computing  in  to-          ; 

grams  include  giving  ten 

ences  Library  behind  him. 

selves  under  blankets 

day's  universities.  "Two-              < 

irea  high  schools  access  to 

President  Howard  Swearer, 

thoughtfully  distributed  by 

and-a-half  years  ago,"  he             I 

3row'n's  mainframe  com- 

his seal-brown  robe  billow- 

the special-events  office,  the 

said,  "there  were  questions 

puter  and  conducting  semi- 

ing  in  the  wind,  welcomed 

dedication  ceremonies 

about  whether  a  facility  like        i 

tars  for  teachers  and  ad- 

several hundred  spectators 

opened  with  a  dazzling. 

this  would  even  be  used."           i 

ministrators. 

to  the  October  7  dedication 

twenty-second  computer- 

Students  in  the  audience 

After  Way  recognized 

of  the  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sn, 

generated  video,  "Locomo- 

snickered incredulously  at           t 

he  CIT's  major  donors. 

Center  for  Information 

tion,"  that  depicted  a  train 

the  very  idea.  "When  we              ' 

jwearer  introduced  three 

Technology.  With  tempera- 

pulled by  a  steam  engine. 

opened,"  Hawkins  contin-           i 

nembers  of  the  dedication 

tures  in  the  40s  by  8:15  p.m.. 

Colorful  and  sophisticated. 

ued,  "this  building  was  al-           i 

■ommittee  who,  not  coinci- 

when  the  ceremonies  began. 

it  represented  months  of 

ready  67-percent  booked."           t 

fentally,  are  captains  of  the 

the  outdoor  festivities  were 

work  by  the  students  in 

The  five-story  CIT,  locat-        c 

■omputer  industry:  John 

perhaps  more  invigorating 

Brown's  Computer  Graph- 

ed on  the  corner  of  Water-           ' 

kulley  III  '61,  chairman. 

than  even  their  planners 

ics  Group,  under  the  di- 

man and  Brook  Streets,                 ] 

iresident,  and  CEO  of  Ap- 

had  intended. 

rection  of  Professors  An- 

houses  the  Department  of            ] 

ile  Computer;  Frederick  A. 

The  evening's  purpose. 

dries  van  Dam  and  John 

Computer  Science,  the  Com-       \ 

A'ang  '72,  president  and 

Swearer  told  guests,  was  "to 

Hughes. 

puter  Store,  Brown's  IBM             i 

hief  operating  officer  of 

honor  two  men  who  ha\'e 
had  everything  to  do  with 

Following  remarks  by 
Swearer  and  by  computer 

mainframe  computer,  most 
of  Computing  and  Informa- 

^^ 

the  information  age."  He 

science  department  chair- 

tion Services,  computer- 

^nS  'm 

was  referring  to  the  Thomas 

man  John  E.  Savage,  an  hon- 

driven language  laborato- 

mmSt^iW 

J.  Watsons,  senior  and  ju- 

orary doctor  of  science  de- 

ries, and  classrooms  sport- 

MwBKki 

nior,  who  are  respectively 

gree  was  awarded  to  Don- 

ing dozens  of  workstations. 

^^S^^mWt 

the  late  founder  and  the 

ald  E.  Knuth,  Fletcher  Jones 

A  brochure  bills  the  CIT  as 

'VHHHB^^^^; 

current  chairman  emeritus 

Professor  of  Computer  Sci- 

"a pioneering  model  for  the 

^^'^ 

of  IBM.  Both  Thomas  Wat- 

ence at  Stanford  University. 

V    T              I         \    r  ■                T^                 "J                1      l' 

next  generation  of  comput- 

-IT-^^-^---^^^ 

—"Urn 

son,  ]r  '37  and  IBM  were 

Next,  Vice  President  for 

ing  facilities."  It  was  de- 

-gRbwNUNivERsrrY 

among  the  principal  bene- 

Computing and  Information 

signed  by  Cambridge  Seven 

factors  whose  gifts  under- 

Services Brian  Hawkins 

Associates  and  built  by              ;; 

W^^^^r      ^^^^H 

wrote  the  $40-million. 

took  the  podium  to  share 

Gilbane  Building  Company.       < 

Mi  ' 

108,000-square-foot  build- 

with the  audience  his  plea- 

Before he  turned  the             £ 

'■ 

ing  that  for  the  first  time 

U     '                         J                                    C 

sure  about  the  new  facility, 
which  opened  for  business 

program  over  to  Chancellor      = 
A.O.  Way  '51,  Hawkins  an- 

w 

brmgs  under  one  roof 

Brown's  major  administra- 

late last  spring.  Saying  that 

nounced  six  new  programs 

Tom  Watson  recalls  bis 

tive  computing  operations 

the  CIT  represented  a  com- 

through which  Brown  will 

father,  the  building's 

and  its  computer-science  re- 

i 

bination  of  "synergy,  shar- 

help Providence-area  sec- 

namesake. 
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Wang  Laboratories;  and 
VVntson  (see  "Eyewitnesses 
ti)  tiie  Computer  Revolu- 
tion," BAM,  October). 
Wang,  who,  noted  Swearer, 
arrived  at  Brown  at  a  time 
when  "the  rest  of  us  were 
'technopeasants',"  thanked 
the  president  for  "giving  me 
a  chance  to  freeze  my  rear 
off  up  here."  More  impor- 
tantly, he  announced  a 
pledge  of  SI. 25  million  from 
his  father.  An  Wang,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  CEO 
of  Wang  Laboratories,  to  es- 
tablish the  An  Wang  Profes- 
sorship in  Computer  Sci- 
ence. 

Appearing  relaxed  and 
wryly  congenial  in  his  role 
as  computing's  elder  states- 
man, Watson  shared  with 
the  audience  his  gratitude 


for  the  "privilege  of  sitting 
and  watching  the  computer 
age  unfold"  over  the  course 
of  his  long  career  with  IBM. 
For  several  minutes,  specta- 
tors felt  their  own  sense  of 
wonder  as  the  big  video 
screen  behind  the  podium 
displayed  "Fronts  and  Cen- 
ters," a  feast  of  mind-bend- 
ing computer-generated  ge- 
ometric images  and  synthe- 
sized music  created  for  the 
occasion  by  Professor  of 
Mathematics  Thomas  Ban- 
choff  and  Professor  of  Music 
Gerald  Shapiro. 

Then  Watson,  gesturing 
like  a  modern-day  Merlin, 
ceremoniously  turned  on 
the  lights.  Banks  of  tlooci- 
lights  pierced  the  inky  dark- 
ness, and  the  CIT's  faqade 
bloomed  into  a  montage  of 


angles  and  reflections. 
"Oohs"  and  "aahs"  wafted 
from  the  shivering,  but  ap- 
preciative, crowd.  Within 
minutes,  the  ceremony  gave 
way  to  an  open  house  and 
guided  tours  inside  the  CIT. 
A  full  day  of  celebration 
folk)wed  on  Saturday,  with 
forums  and  demonstrations 
by  faculty  members  and 
staff,  a  speech  by  Knuth, 
and  a  panel  discussion  by 
three  nationally-prominent 
academics:  Joseph  F.  Traub, 
chairman  of  the  computer 
science  and  technology 
board  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  a  profes- 
sor at  Columbia;  Leslie  G. 
Valiant,  a  professor  at  Har- 
vard; and  William  A.  Wulf, 
assistant  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's 


Directorate  for  Computer 
and  Information  Science 
and  Engineering,  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

But  on  Friday  night, 
among  all  the  compelling 
images  and  words  absorbed 
by  visitors  tt)  the  CIT's 
crowded  lobby,  perhaps 
there  was  no  sight  more 
symbolic  of  the  computer's 
iate-twentieth-century  sta- 
tus than  the  star  turn  per- 
formed by  Apple's  John 
Sculley.  His  windblown  hair 
grazing  his  eyebrows,  Scul- 
ley sat  amidst  a  reverent 
knot  of  undergraduates 
and,  in  tRie  celebrity  fash- 
ion, scrawled  autograph  af- 
ter autograph  on  their 
glossy  dedication  programs. 
-A.D. 


At  the  last  minute, 
a  strike  is  averted 


As  October  1 2  ap- 
proached, a  strike 
by  Brown's  360  unionized 
plant  operations  and  food 
services  employees,  as  well 
as  some  ninety  library  sup- 
port-staff employees,  ap- 
peared imminent.  Students 
waited  in  long  lines  at  the 
library,  checking  out  huge 
stacks  of  books  to  last  them 
a  semester  or  longer,  if  nec- 
essary. Other  students  be- 
gan stockpiling  food  in  their 
rooms  against  a  potential 
curtailment  of  dining-hall 
services. 

But  in  the  ele\'enth  hour, 
as  the  plant  and  food  work- 
ers' contracts  were  about  to 
run  out,  a  compromise  was 
reached  and  a  new  three- 
year  contract  ratified.  The  li- 
brary workers,  represented 
by  a  separate  bargaining 
unit,  voted  to  approve  a 
two-year  contract. 


Leaders  of  Local  134  of 
the  Service  Employees  In- 
ternational Union  had  dug 
in  on  the  issue  of  health-in- 
surance costs.  Brown,  faced 
with  steep  increases  in 
health-care  premiums,  had 
proposed  that  unionized 
employees  share  in  these 
costs,  as  non-union  employ- 
ees do  already.  The  union 
insisted  that  any  "co-pay" 
arrangement  was  unaccept- 
able. 

In  the  end,  the  union 
prevailed  on  the  co-pay 
question.  Brown  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  individual  and 
family  health-insurance  pre- 
miums, including  the  full 
cost  of  the  most  expensive 
of  the  University's  four  car- 
rier options.  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield.  In  order  to  re- 
tain that  benefit,  however, 
unionized  workers  settled 
for  lower  pay  raises  (5.5 


percent  for  all  three  groups, 
as  opposed  to  Brown's  best 
offer  of  9  percent  for  plant 
operations  and  library  staff, 
and  11.5  percent  for  food- 
service  workers),  no  dental 
insurance  (it  had  been  on 
the  table  previously),  and  a 
reduction  by  half  of  the 
University's  highest  pro- 
posed pension  increases. 


The  issue  of  cost-sharing 
on  insurance  premiums  is 
not  likely  to  go  away;  Uni- 
versity administrators 
pointed  out  that  in  a  single 
year  Blue  Cross/ Blue 
Shield's  premiums  had 
jumped  by  35  percent.  But 
for  the  time  being,  the  issue 
is  settled,  to  the  relief  of  an 
entire  campus.  -  A.D. 
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Knuth,  Vidal  receive 
honorary  doctorates 


I     wo  honorary  degrees 
JL  were  awarded  during 
recent  celebrations  on  cam- 
pus. 

On  October  7,  during 
dedication  ceremonies  for 
Brown's  new  Thomas  ]. 
Watson,  Sr,  Center  for  hi- 
formation  Technology,  Pres- 
ident Howard  R.  Swearer 
conferred  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  science  degree  on 
computer  scientist  Donald 
E.  Knuth.  The  Fletcher  Jones 
Professor  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence at  Stanford,  Knuth  is 
best  known  for  creating  the 
widely-used  TEX  text-pro- 
cessing and  typesetting  lan- 
guage. TEX  is  particularly 
helpful  for  scientists  and 
mathematicians,  allowing 
them  to  incorporate  com- 
plex mathematical  formulas 
into  their  articles.  An  influ- 
ential thinker  since  the 
1950s,  when  the  discipline 
of  computer  science  was  in 
its  infancy,  Knuth  has  ctim- 
pleted  three  volumes  out  of 
a  projected  seven  of  his 
magnum  opus,  Tlie  Art  of 
Computer  Programming. 
"More  than  any  other  per- 
son," praised  John  Savage, 


Vidal  on  Hay:  "Always 
second  fiddle. " 

chairman  of  Brown's  De- 
partment of  Computer  Sci- 
ence, "Don  Knuth  gave 
shape  and  meaning  to  the 
term  'computer  science.'  " 

In  order  to  celebrate  the 
sesquicentennial  birthday  of 
John  Hay,  class  of  1858,  the 
University  bestowed  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters 
degree  on  novelist  Gore  Vi- 
dal on  October  21.  Vidal 
studied  Hay,  who  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  secre- 
tary and  later  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  secretary  of 
state,  and  made  him  a  fig- 
ure in  several  historical 
novels,  most  notably  Lin- 
coln (1984).  A  well-known 
liberal  whose  late-sixties 


televised  debates  with 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr,  siz- 
zled with  acidic  repartee, 
Vidal  delivered  an  address 
in  Hay's  honor  to  an  audi- 
ence that  included  many 
parents  on  campus  for  Par- 
ents Weekend.  Vidal  de- 
scribed Hay  with  wry  affec- 
tion as  a  "charming"  man 
who  found  himself  always 


With  Professor  John  Savage 

(center)  in  attendance  and 

President  Swearer  reading 

the  citation,  computer 

scientist  Donald  Knutb 

receives  bis  honorary 

doctoral  bood. 


playing  second  fiddle  -  but 
playing  it  well  -  to  more 
powerful  leaders.  Near  the 
end  of  Hay's  life,  Vidal  not- 
ed, the  statesman  wrote:  "I 
shall  occupy  a  modest  place 
in  the  story  of  my  time."  Ex- 
actly right,  Vidal  said;  Hay 
was  primarily  a  recorder  of 
history,  rather  than  an  actor 
in  it. 

Before  Vidal's  speech, 
several  students  handed  out 
photocopies  of  a  letter  from 
Jacob  Neusner,  University 
Professor  and  Ungerleider 
Distinguished  Scholar  of  Ju- 
daic Studies,  protesting  the 
awarding  of  an  honorary 
degree  to  Vidal,  who  has 
been  accused  of  expressing 
anti-Semitic  views.  -  A.D. 


Two  Nobel  winners 
have  ties  to  Brown 

The  winners  of  this 
year's  Nobel  Prize  in 
physiology  and  medicine 
included  George  H.  Hitch- 
ings,  who  taught  pharma- 
cology at  Brown  from  1968 
to  1978,  and  Gertrude  B. 
Elion,  to  whom  the  Univer- 
sity awarded  an  honorary 
degree  in  1968  -  the  first  of 
many  she  would  receive 
during  her  career.  Hitchings 
and  Elion,  both  of  whom 
are  now  retired,  were  hon- 
ored for  the  results  of  more 
than  forty  years  of  collabo- 
ration on  drug  research. 
Striving  to  cure  the  "incur- 
able," they  have  developed 
drugs  now  considered  basic 
to  the  treatment  of  such  ill- 
nesses as  leukemia,  malaria. 


gout,  herpes,  and  urinary 
tract  and  respiratory  infec- 
tions. 

Sharing  the  award  with 
Hitchings  and  Elion  is  Sir 
James  Black,  a  British  phar- 
macologist who  helped  de- 
velop propranolol,  a  beta- 
blocker  used  to  treat  heart 
disease  and  high  blood 
pressure.  The  Nobel  com- 
mittee stated  that  "while 
drug  development  had  ear- 
lier mainly  been  built  on 
chemical  modification  of 
natural  products,  [Hitch- 
ings, Elion,  anci  Black]  intro- 
duced a  more  rational  ap- 
proach based  on  the  under- 
standing of  basic  biochemi- 
cal and  physiological  pro- 
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"George  and  Trudy  have 
been,  far  and  awav,  the  ma- 
jor contributors  to  drug  re- 
search in  the  past  forty 
years,"  says  Robert  E. 
Parks,  jr.,  the  Esther  Eliza- 
beth Brintzenhoff  Professor 
of  Medical  Science.  "Their 
approach  has  served  as  a 
model  for  much  that  fol- 
lowed." Burroughs  Well- 
come, the  drug  companv 
that  employed  Hitchings 
and  Elion  for  most  of  their 
careers,  "let  them  go  after 
basic  biochemical  research, 
rather  than  just  do  drug 
testing,"  Parks  says.  Study- 
ing the  biochemistry  of  nor- 
mal human  cells,  cancer 
cells,  parasites,  bacteria,  and 
viruses,  Elion  and  Hitchings 
focused  on  two  nucleic 
acids,  purine  and  pyrimi- 
dine. 

Early  on,  they  developed 
6-mercaptopurine  (market- 
ed as  Purinethol),  which  is 
used  to  treat  acute  leuke- 
mia. In  1957,  altering  that 
drug  in  an  attempt  to  create 
another  anti-cancer  agent, 
they  discovered  azathio- 
prine  (Imuran),  which  failed 
to  cure  cancers,  but  proved 
effective  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  helped  sup- 
press autoimmune  respons- 
es in  organ  transplants. 
They  also  discovered  allo- 
purinol  (Zyloprim),  a  major 
drug  used  to  treat  gout,  and 
pyrimethamine  (Daraprim 
and  Fansidar)  for  malaria. 
Their  development  of  tri- 
methoprim and  its  use  in 
combination  with  sulfa- 
methoxazole led  to  funda- 
mental drugs  (Septra  and 
Bactrim)  for  the  treatment  of 
respiratory  and  urinary  tract 
infections.  Trimethoprim  is 
used  to  treat  Pneumocystis 
carinii,  the  pneumonia  that 
most  frequently  kills  AIDS 
sufferers. 

Hitchings's  and  Elion's 
1977  discovery  of  acyclovir 
was  the  first  treatment  for 
herpes  infections.  Although 
much  has  been  made  in  the 


media  about  their  contribu- 
tions to  azidothymidine 
(AZT),  the  only  drug  ap- 
proved for  the  treatment  of 
AIDS,  they  were  only  indi- 
rectly involved  in  that  re- 
search, although  it  is  based 
on  the  approach  they  devel- 
oped. 

Hitchings  and  Elion  met 
during  World  War  II,  when 
urgent  medical  needs 
opened  up  research  jobs 
pre\iously  inaccessible  to 
women.  Working  in  the 
New  York  laboratories  of 
Burroughs  Wellcome,  where 
he  was  then  a  research  divi- 
sion of  one,  Hitchings  hired 
Elion,  who  had  no  Ph.D. 
and  was  teaching  in  a  high 
school  at  the  time.  She 
quickly  became  a  colleague, 
rather  than  an  assistant,  and 
the  two  collaborated  ever  af- 
ter. In  the  late  sixties,  the 
firm  seriously  considered 
moving  its  labs  to  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  Hitchings  and 
Elion  were  eager  to  work 
with  Brown's  biochemists, 
says  Parks.  The  University 
appointed  Hitchings  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology  and 
gave  Elion  an  honorary  de- 
gree; however,  the  move  fell 
through,  and  Wellcome  end- 
ed up  in  Research  Triangle, 
North  Carolina.  "We  were 
very  disappointed  at 
Brown,"  says  Parks.  "Thev 
have  been  my  heros  since  1 
was  a  young  man  -  and  that 
was  a  while  ago." 

Nevertheless,  Hitchings 
tra\eled  to  Providence  se\-- 
eral  times  a  year  to  spend 
time  with  students  and  to 
consult  with  faculty,  becom- 
ing a  visiting  professor  in 
1971.  Parks  consulted  with 
Wellcome's  labs  in  North 
Carolina,  and  he  says  some 
former  Brown  graduate  stu- 
dents work  there  still. 
Hitchings  continued  his  as- 
sociation with  Brown  until 
1978,  when  his  wife  became 
ill  and  he  had  to  curtail  his 
travel.  -  C.B.H. 


PEOPLE 


t 


Professor  of  Engineering  Alan  Needleman  has  been  named 
dean  of  engineering.  His  duties  parallel  those  of  previous  engi- 
neering chairmen,  but  his  title  has  been  changed  to  dean,  re- 
flecting engineering's  status  as  a  division,  rather  than  a  depart- 
ment. A  solid  mechanics  researcher  who  has  taught  at  Brown 
since  1975,  Needleman  specializes  in  the  properties  of  plastics 
and  metals  under  stress. 

Theodore  R.  Sizer,  chairman  of  the  education  department,  who 
IS  nationally  known  for  his  efforts  to  reform  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America,  is  one  of  ten  faculty  members  nationwide  who 
have  been  singled  out  as  "professor  of  the  year"  by  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  (CASE).  The 
award  was  created  to  honor  "those  who  excel  as  teachers  and 
influence  the  lives  and  careers  of  their  students  and  former  stu- 
dents," according  to  CASE. 

Among  those  in  attendance  September  27,  when  the  Magellan 
spacecraft  was  "unveiled"  in  Denver  by  its  makers,  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corporation,  was  Professor  of  Geology  James  Head 
in,  who  has  served  on  the  mission's  steering  committee  and  on 
its  international  radar  investigation  team  since  1980.  The  un- 
manned spacecraft  is  scheduled  to  orbit  Venus  sometime  next 
year  in  a  243-day  mission  that  will  circumnavigate  the  planet 
every  three  hours  and  nine  minutes.  The  Magellan  will  gather 
data  for  a  high-resolution  map  of  the  planet's  surface,  gathering 
information  on  Venus's  geologic  history,  geophysics,  gravity 
field,  thermal  radiation,  surface  structure,  and  electrical  proper- 
ties. 

Dr.  Richard  Olds,  a  Miriam  Hospital  researcher  who  is  director 
of  geographic  medicine  in  Brovv-n's  new  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Health,  is  one  of  a  group  in  the  U.S.,  Australia,  and  the 
Philippines  who  received  $800,000  from  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease schistosomiasis  in  the  Philippines.  Caused  by  a  tiny  para- 
sitic flatworm  that  infests  as  many  as  300  million  people  in  the 
Third  World,  schistosomiasis  attacks  the  liver  and  kills  2  percent 
of  those  infected  in  the  Philippines  each  year 

Kathlyn  Parker,  professor  of  chemistry,  has  been  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Chemical  Society's  organ- 
ic chemistry  division,  which,  with  11,000  members,  is  the  ACS's 
largest  division.  A  Brown  faculty  member  since  1973,  Parker 
has  been  widely  recognized  for  her  research  on  the  synthesis  of 
organic  natural  products. 

Professor  of  Engineering  Emeritus  Paul  Symonds  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  Faculte  Pohtechnique  de  .\lons  in 
Belgium  last  summer  The  degree  honored  Symonds  for  his  pio- 
neering work  in  the  field  of  solid  mechanics  research,  especially 
in  the  theory  of  plasticity.  Over  the  years  several  faculty  from 
Mons  have  visited  Brown,  and  in  1987  the  two  institutions  es- 
tabhshed  a  formal  academic  link. 

Durand  Echeverria,  professor  emeritus  of  French  and  compara- 
tive literature,  was  honored  in  August  for  his  championship  of, 
not  literature,  but  the  environment  -  specifically  his  home  town 
of  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod.  Since  his  retirement  to  the  Cape  eight 
years  ago,  Echeverria  has  been  an  ardent  student  and  advocate 
of  the  region's  wetlands  and  water  quality.  For  his  efforts,  he  re- 
ceived Massachusetts's  1988  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  Service  Award. 
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Karen  McLaurin:  Sharing  her 

positive  feelings  with  other 

Third-World  alumni 


Being  part  of  this  Uni- 
versity is  an  impor- 
tant experience,"  says  Karen 
McLaurin  '73.  She  began 
working  in  the  Maddock 
Alumni  Center  last  month 
as  associate  director  of 
alumni  relations,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  Third-World 
alumni  programs  and  the 
Investment  in  Diversity 
scholarship  fund.  As  a 
school-department  adminis- 
trator in  Boston,  McLaurin 
used  to  bring  inner-city 
high  school  students  to 
Brown  for  group  interviews 
and  campus  tours.  "That 
was  rewarding  for  me,"  she 
recalls. 

Now  McLaurin  herself 
is  at  Brown,  and  in  her  new 
position  she  hopes  to  bring 
minority  alumni  back  to 
campus  for  reunions  and 
programs,  and  to  involve 
them  in  expanded  field  ac- 
tivities where  they  now  live. 
She  plans  special  efforts  to 
involve  more  Asian  alumni 
in  Third-World  alumni  pro- 
gramming. 

Before  returning  to 
Brown,  McLaurin,  who 
holds  a  ].D.  degree  from 
Antioch  School  of  Law, 
worked  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authoritv,  nego- 
tiating leases  between  the 
authority  and  its  tenants  at 
Logan  International  Air- 
port. The  Boston  native  pre- 
viously had  been  director  of 
operations  at  the  Harvard 
Street  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  and  program  direc- 
tor for  the  Boston  Public 
School  Department. 

She  welcomes  a  return 
to  organizing  programs  and 
working  with  large  groups 


McLaurin:  "I  have  a  vested 
interest  in  my  work. " 


of  people,  McLaurin  says.  "1 
have  a  vested  interest  in  this 
work,"  she  adds.  "I  would 
like  other  Third-World 
alumni  to  be  involved,  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  issues 
at  Brown."  She  speculates 
that  participation  in  Third- 
World  alumni  activities, 
which  has  been  modest  to 
date,  may  grow  as  young 
alumni  develop  their  ca- 
reers. "Many  of  these  peo- 
ple may  be  very  busy  trying 
to  establish  themselves  pro- 
fessionally," she  explains. 


"But  1  think  in  time  they 
will  come  back.  I  would  like 
to  bring  them  back  for  ca- 
reer forums,  for  reunions." 

McLaurin  hopes  to 
strengthen  the  existing 
Third  World  Alumni  Net- 
work by  traveling  to  cities 
with  large  numbers  of  mi- 
nority alumni  and  assisting 
in  the  development  of  cul- 
tural events,  receptions,  and 
fund-raising  events.  In  addi- 
tion, she  sees  an  important 
role  for  Third-World  alumni 
as  mentors,  internship  spon- 
sors, and  friends  for  current 
Third-World  students.  "We 
want  to  maximize  our  alum- 
ni resources,"  she  says,  "for 
reaching  out  to  students. 
The  network  will  help  us 
send  a  message  to  students: 
T  care  about  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  do  well.'  "-  A.D. 


Coming  in  January. . . 


It  has  been  the  fall,  if 
not  the  winter,  of 
their  discontent.  For 
months,  in  an  unending 
quest  for  parking  space, 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and 
visitors  to  College  Hill  and 
the  adjacent  East  Side  have 
circled  the  neighborhood's 
curbs  like  marsh  hawks 
hunting  mice.  No  small 
contributor  to  the  parking 
shortage  has  been  the  loss 
of  100  spaces  in  the  lot 
bounded  by  Thayer,  Pow- 
er, Brook,  and  Williams 
Streets,  which  has  been 
under  construction. 

But  January  should  see  a  turn  of 
events.  The  new  two-deck  garage  will  ac- 
commodate 410  cars,  replacing  the  old 
parking  lot  and  the  adjacent  lot  to  the 
north,  which  will  be  lost  e\'entually  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  dormitory.  Because 
of  opposition  from  neighbors,  the  Univer- 


sity was  denied  a  zoning  ordinance  re- 
quired for  its  initial  dormitory  plan  -  it 
included  commercial  space  -  so  the  archi- 
tects are  reworking  the  plan  to  eliminate 
commercial  use,  in  compliance  with  exist- 
ing zoning  regulations. 
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New  dean  of  students 

is  more  than 

a  'Father'  figure 


Hi>  colliir,  like  the 
rest  of  his  shirt,  is 
pink-striped  oxford  cloth. 
With  it  he  wears  a  navy 
blazer  and  gray  slacks,  just 
the  garb  you'd  expect  on  a 
college  dean.  But  while  the 
Rev.  David  In  man,  Brown's 
new  dean  of  students,  does 
not  flaunt  his  identity  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  he 
nevertheless  sees  his  back- 
ground as  chaplain  and  the- 
ologian as  an  important 
component  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. 

"Education  is  intellectu- 
al growth,"  he  explains. 
"But  it  is  also  -  to  para- 
phrase [John]  Dewey  -  po- 
litical and  social  growth. 
And  it  is  moral  growth: 
There  is  an  ethical  side  to 
living  with  other  people." 

inman's  professional  ex- 
perience in  higher  educa- 
tion goes  back  twenty  years. 
Appointed  Catholic  chap- 
lain at  Brown  in  1976,  he 
also  served  as  director  of 
student  activities  from  1982- 
84  and  as  a  special  assistant 
to  President  Howard 
Swearer  from  1984-86.  He 
earned  all  of  his  academic 
degrees,  including  a  Ph.D. 
in  philosophv,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  Bel- 
gium; and  he  has  taught  at 
various  times  at  Emmanuel 
College  and  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  thi- 
latter's  Catholic  chaplain 
from  1968-75. 

inman  succeeds  John 
Robinson  '67,  who  was 


named  dean  of  student  life 
last  May.  The  dean  of  stu- 
dents chairs  the  Disci- 
plinary Review  Board, 
serves  as  an  advocate  for 
students  and  student  orga- 
nizations, helps  to  manage 
the  fraternity  and  sorority 
systems,  and  coordinates 
the  deans'  on-call  crisis  re- 
sponse system. 

"David  Inman  was  the 
ideal  candidate  for  this 
job,"  says  Robinson.  "His 
breadth  of  experience  in 
higher  education,  his  pro- 
found understanding  of  col- 
lege-age students,  and  his 
administrative  skills  will 
serve  him  and  Brown  well." 

The  new  dean  looks  for- 
ward to  navigating  the 
murky  waters  where  stu- 
dents' interests  and  the  Uni- 
versity's policies  sometimes 
collide.  "I  wouldn't  have 
applied  for  this  job  if  the 
dean's  office  were  simply  a 
police  station,"  Inman  says. 
He  concedes  that  disci- 
plinary matters  are  a  large 
part  of  the  job:  "Most  of  our 
undergraduates  are  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-two 
years  old.  These  5,200 
young  adults  are  maturing, 
many  are  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time,  and  they 
are  asked  to  make  a  lot  of 
choices.  It  is  not  unexpected 
that  we'll  encounter  some 
bizarre  or  antisocial  or  self- 
destructive  behavior  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  must 
be  dealt  with." 

Students  wht)  run  into 


trouble  can  expect  firm,  but 
sympathetic,  treatment  from 
the  new  dean,  who  speaks 
compassionately  of  their  de- 
velopment. "Young  people 
of  this  age  are  extremely 
vulnerable,"  he  says.  "They 
lack  the  type  of  experiences 
an  adult  has  that  would  al- 
low them  to  confront  bad 
behavior  in  their  room  or 
their  corridor,  without  feel- 
ing like  a  wet  blanket."  His 
task,  Inman  says,  is  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  support 
so  that  students'  emotional 
growth  parallels  their  intel- 
lectual growth. 

His  first  day  on  the  job, 
October  11,  coincided  with 
the  final  contract  negotia- 
tions between  the  Universi- 
ty and  its  service  unions, 
and  a  strike  appeared  immi- 
nent. Even  before  he  had 
moved  into  his  new  office  in 
Faunce  House,  Inman  was 
out  on  the  Green,  meeting 
informally  with  members  of 
a  students'  group  support- 
ing the  unionized  employ- 
ees and  offering  to  provide 
them  with  information 
about  the  legal  rights  of 
workers  and  others  in  the 
event  of  a  strike. 

Such  outreach  efforts  fall 
naturally  into  the  student- 
advocacy  part  of  his  job,  In- 


David  Inmaa:  Concern 

for  students'  tnorai  and 

ethical  growth. 


man  feels.  "I  can  help  to  get 
the  proper  information  into 
students'  hands  and  connect 
them  with  other  resources 
on  campus,"  he  says.  "I  can 
alert  them  to  the  rules  and 
the  disciplinarv  structure,  so 
they  don't  get  blind-sided 
and  find  themselves  before 
the  Disciplinary  Review 
Board." 

Inman  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  Catholic  chaplain 
at  Brown  until  the  Diocese 
of  Providence  appoints  a  re- 
placement. It  is  to  Brown's 
credit,  he  says,  that  his 
religious  vocation  was  not 
even  remarked  upon  v\'hen 
he  was  being  considered  for 
the  dean  of  students  posi- 
tion. "It's  typical  of  Brown," 
he  adds,  "to  try  to  get 
whoever  is  the  best  suited 
for  a  job."  Besides,  the  idea 
of  a  priest  serving  as  a  dean 
isn't  a  new  one:  "If  I  were  at 
Georgetown,"  Inman  savs 
with  a  smile,  "no  one  would 
even  notice."  -  A.D. 
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Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 

Football  still  in  the 
0-zone 


Before  the  Cornell 
game.  Coach  John 
Rosenberg  talked  about  the 
beginning  of  a  new  season. 
"Nineteen  eighty-eight  is 
behind  us,"  he  said.  "We're 
starting  1988.5."  Rosenberg 
had  reason  to  be  an  opti- 
mist. But  for  mistakes,  cost- 
ly turnovers,  and  untimely 
penalties,  the  young  Bruins 
could  easily  have  had  four 
wins  instead  of  three  losses 
and  a  tie.  But  despite  talk  of 
a  second  season  commenc- 
ing with  the  game  at  Ithaca, 
game  five  played  suspi- 
ciously like  its  four  prede- 
cessors. 

A  peep  at  fall  foliage  on 
an  Indian  Summer  after- 
noon was  the  only  thing  to 
cheer  the  faithful  as  the  Bru- 
ins were  humbled  by  the 
Big  Red,  35-0.  As  far  as 
Brown's  football  fortunes 
went,  the  lea\'es  were  the 
only  things  that  were 
changing.  It  was  the  second 
week  in  a  row  the  Bruins 
failed  to  score  (a  10-0  loss  to 
Penn  preceded),  and  for  the 
first  time  all  season,  the  de- 
fense let  down  Rosenberg, 
who,  despite  no  wins,  had 
pointed  with  pride  to  that 
unit. 

There  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  Brown's  travails. 
Inexperience,  especially  on 
defense,  certainly  is  a  con- 
tributing factor.  On  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  ball,  quarter- 
back Dannv  Clark  '90  has 
shown  he  is  a  capable  field 
general,  and  under  his  di- 
rection the  offense  is  excit- 


ing and  capable  of  scoring 
often  and,  sometimes,  in  a 
hurry.  That  is,  until  Penn 
and  Cornell  came  along. 
This  may  be  the  vear  that 
Brown  ftiotball  is  snakebit:  a 
hard-luck  team  that  isn't  go- 
ing to  get  the  breaks. 

Rodney  Vincent  '91  ran 
for  83  vards.  Lane  Wood  '89 
for  72,  and  the  offense  piled 
up  342  yards,  but  three 
turnovers  led  to  all  the 
Rhode  Island  points  as 
Brown  lost  its  second  game 
of  the  season,  17-10.  Clark 
had  success  running  the 
ball,  picking  up  57  yards, 
and  Stephan  Lins  '90  kicked 
a  47-yard  field  goal,  his  sec- 
ond in  two  weeks.  The 
Brown  touchdown  was 
scored  bv  Wood  on  a  three- 
yard  carry  after  Clark  com- 
pleted two  passes  to  Matt 
Merrick  '89  and  Greg  Giardi 
'90. 

At  Princeton  the  follow- 
ing week,  Rosenberg  had 
the  Bruins  throwing  the 
football,  showing  they  could 
pass  as  well  as  run.  Clark 
completed  15  of  24  for  218 
yards  and  threw  touchdown 
passes  of  36  and  44  yards  to 
Mike  Geroux  '91.  Addition- 
ally, he  ran  for  112  yards, 
giving  him  330  yards  in  to- 
tal offense,  the  third  best  of- 
fensive performance  in 
Brown  football  history.  For 
his  effort,  Geroux  was 
named  Ivy  League  Sopho- 
more Plaver  of  the  Week.  In 
addition  to  the  two  TD 
catches,  he  caught  three 
more  passes  for  a  total  of 


119  yards  on  the  day.  He 
also  carried  the  ball  once, 
gaining  23  yards  on  a  re- 
verse. 

Brown  had  a  24-18  half- 
time  lead  on  the  Clark-to- 
Geroux  TD's,  a  24-yard  run 
by  Nick  Badalato  '91,  and  a 
44-yard  field  goal  bv  Lins. 
Another  field  goal  gave  the 
Bruins  a  27-25  lead,  but 
Princeton  scored  the  final 
points  of  the  day  on  a  touch- 
down with  three  minutes  re- 


maining in  the  game.  De- 
spite the  31-27  loss.  Brown 
had  shown  that  it  was  a 
contender.  With  only  one 
l\y  loss  and  one  Ivy  tie,  the 
team  was  still  in  the  hunt. 
At  home  against  Penn, 
in  cold,  wind,  and  rain,  the 
Bruins  were  stopped  three 
times  inside  the  Penn  ten- 
vard  line  and  fell  to  the 
Quakers,  10-0.  Linebacker 
Matt  Nalbandian  '89  inter- 
cepted a  pass  and  the  Bruins 


SCOREBOARD 


(September  27  -  October  23) 


r^ 


Football  (0-5-1) 

Princeton  31,  Brown  27 

Penn  10,  Brown  0 

Cornell  35,  Brown  0 

Holy  Cross  35,  Brown  14 

Field  Hockey  (3-5-2) 

Brown  0,  \'ew  Hampshire  0 

Princeton  1,  Brown  0 

Brown  1,  Rhode  Island  0 

Penn  3,  Brown  0 

Brown  0,  Cornell  0 

Brown  2,  Providence  1 

Women's  Soccer  (8-5-1) 

Massachusetts  1,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Princeton  2 

Connecticut  1,  Brown  0 

Brown  4,  Columbia  0 

Brown  I,  Holy  Cross  1 

Brown  2,  Cornell  1 

Brown  4,  Adelphi  1 

St.  Mary's  2,  Brown  1 

Colorado  College  2, 

Brown  1 

Men's  Soccer  (3-6-2) 

Boston  University  3, 

Brown  1 

Princeton  4,  Brown  3 

Massachusetts  3,  Brown  2 

Penn  3,  Brown  1 

Brown  1,  Boston  College  1 

Brown  2,  Cornell  0 

Brown  3,  Fairfield  1 

Brown  2,  Columbia  1 

Women's  Tennis  (3-1) 

Brown  8,  Providence  1 
2nd,  ITCA  Qualifying  Tourna- 
ment 
Boston  College  5,  Brown  4 
Brown  5,  Boston  University  4 


Water  Polo  (13-7) 

Brown  H,  Massachusetts  10 

\'a\'y  8,  Brown  4 

Brown  7,  Bucknell  5 

Brown  9,  Air  Force  4 

Brown  by  forfeit  o\'er 

Dartmouth 

Brown  16,  Yale  4 

Brown  11,  Harvard  8 

Brown  18,  MIT  2 

Brown  11,  Massachusetts  5 

Boston  College  12,  Brown  11 

Brown  14,  Yale  9 

Brown  10,  Harvard  5 

Volleyball  (9-8) 

Massachusetts  3,  Brown  2 
Fairleigh-Dickinson  3,  Brown  0 

Hartford  3,  Brown  2 

Brown  3,  Central  Connecticut  0 

Brown  3,  Yale  1 

Georgetown  3,  Brown  2 

Brown  3,  Delaware  2 

Brown  3,  Connecticut  1 

Brown  3,  Columbia  0 

Brown  3,  Cornell  1 

Princeton  3,  Brown  1 

Penn  3,  Brown  0 

Women's  Cross  Country 
(3-1) 

3rd  at  Bryant  College 

Invitational 

Massachusetts  22,  Brown  33 

Brown  15,  Connecticut  47 
4th  at  Holy  Cross  Invitational 

Men's  Cross  Country 

1st  at  Bryant  College 
ln\itational 
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drove  to  the  Penn  seven  ear- 
ly in  the  first  quarter.  But  on 
tourth-and-one,  Rosenberg 
decided  not  to  attempt  a 
field  goal  and  Badalato  was 
stopped  short.  A  mishan- 
dled snap  from  center  re- 
sulted in  Penn's  first  score 
of  the  day,  a  41 -yard  field 
goal,  and  a  fumble  on  the 
22-yard  line  led  to  a  Penn 
TD  five  plays  later. 

Brown's  second  oppor- 
tunity to  score  came  late  in 
the  third  quarter  when  the 
Bruins  were  fourth  and  goal 
on  the  Penn  two-yard  line. 
Again  eschewing  the  field 
goal,  Clark  rolled  right  on  a 
bootleg  but  was  unable  to 
hit  tight  end  Steve  Harrison 
'90,  who  fell  in  the  end 
zone.  On  the  next  series, 
Greg  Kylish  '89  recovered  a 
Penn  fumble  on  the  21-yard 
line.  A  touchdown  pass 
from  Clark  to  Harrison  was 
nullified  by  a  penalty,  and  a 
subsequent  field-goal  try 
failed. 

That  set  up  a  showdown 
in  Ithaca.  If  this  Brown  team 
was  a  contender,  as  many 
still  thought,  than  a  win 
over  Cornell  was  impera- 
tive. Up  until  now,  without 
raising  too  many  eyebrows, 
the  Bruins  could  blame 
themselves  or  the  weather 
for  losses.  But  there  were  no 
such  excuses  after  the  Cor- 
nell thrashing.  Brown  was 
simply  outmanned  and  out- 
played. The  offense  extend- 
ed to  eight  its  number  of 
consecutive  scoreless  quar- 
ters. The  defense,  which  re- 
covered three  fumbles  and 
intercepted  one  pass,  gave 
up  35  points.  "They  were 
just  the  better  football  team 
today,"  Rosenberg  said. 

The  best  thing  that  could 
be  said  of  the  game  was  that 
it  was  close  for  thirty  min- 
utes. But  by  afternoon's  end, 
the  Bruins  had  managed 
only  twelve  first  downs  and 
210  total  yards.  It  was  an 
day  to  enjoy  the  foliage  and 
not  think  about  football. 


Women's  soccer  adds 

another  Ivy  crown;  Men's 

soccer  wins  first  game 


Men's  soccer  broke  into  the 
win  column  after  six  losses 
and  two  ties  with  a  2-0  vic- 
tory over  Cornell.  Freshman 
striker  Steve  Lacy,  who 
scored  both  second-half 
goals,  was  named  Ivy 
League  Soccer  Player  of  the 
Week.  Lacy  leads  the  Bruins 
in  scoring  and  ranks  second 
in  the  league  with  four  goals 
and  one  assist  for  nine 
points. 

The  win  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  team's  second 
tie,  a  hard-fought  struggle 
with  Boston  College. 
Brown's  goal  was  scored  by 
Joe  Maloney  '89  near  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  After 
Boston  scored  five  minutes 
into  the  second  half,  the 
teams  battled  through  the 
remainder  of  regulation  and 
the  overtime  period,  with 
neither  side  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  scoring  opportu- 
nities. 

With  a  thrilling  2-1  victo- 


ry over  Cornell,  women's 
soccer  assured  themselves 
of  at  least  a  share  of  the  Ivy 
League  title,  the  eighth  time 
in  the  last  nine  years  that 
the  Bruins  have  won  or 
shared  the  title.  They  have 
one  league  game  left  with 
Harvard.  They  have  won 
thirty-four  of  their  last  thir- 
ty-five Ivy  League  games, 
the  only  loss  last  year's  de- 
feat by  Cornell. 

Brown's  all-time  leading 
scorer,  Theresa  Hirschauer 
'89,  scored  both  goals  in  the 
Cornell  win,  the  second 
with  just  two  minutes  re- 
maining in  the  game  on  an 
assist  from  Annalisa  Di- 
Chiara  '92.  Hirschauer's 
goals  brought  her  season  to- 
tal to  16.  Ten  of  those  goals 
have  come  in  five  Ivy 
games.  Her  record  career 
stands  at  55.  Goalie  Kathy 
Tarnoff  '91  made  her  200th 
career  save. 


In  other  action 

Water  polo  won  the  Ivy 
League  Tournament,  defeat- 
ed Air  Force,  and  played 
well  against  a  strong  New 
York  Athletic  Club  team  in 
the  friendly  water  of  Smith 
Swim  Center.  The  Bruins, 
ranked  twelfth  in  the  na- 
tion, completed  the  Ivv 
tourney  with  an  11-8  win 
over  I  larvard. 

Volleyball  is  undefeated 
in  Ivy  competition.  Week- 
end victories  over  Columbia 
and  Cornell  moved  the 
team  up  several  notches  in 
the  upcoming  Ivy  League 
tournament  seeding. 

Field  hockey  played 
Cornell  to  a  scoreless  tie. 
Twenty  Brown  shots  on  goal 
were  turned  away  by  the 


Cornell  goalie,  marking  the 
sixth  game  in  seven  that  the 
Bruins  have  been  held  with- 
out a  score.  Sarah  Lamont 
'91  kept  Cornell  pointless. 

Dyan  Simon  '92  was  the 
top  finisher  for  Brown  as 
women's  cross  country 
placed  fourth  in  an  eleven- 
team  meet  hosted  by  Holy 
Cross. 

Greg  Whiteley  '89  led 
men's  cross  country  to  a 
first-place  finish  in  a  five- 
team  meet  at  Bryant  College 
on  the  first  weekend  in  Oc- 
tober. Fergal  Mullen  '89  fin- 
ished third. 

Women's  tennis  domi- 
nated singles  play,  taking 
four  of  six  matches,  but  a 
doubles  win  by  Rachel 
Marxe  '91  and  Terri  Estero- 
witz  '92  gave  the  team  a  5-4 
win  over  Boston  University. 


Remembering  Brown 's 
unofficial  sports  historian. 

Jay  Barry 
honored 

The  late  Jay  Barry  '50,  long- 
time associate  editor  of  the 
Broivn  Alumni  Monthly,  was 
one  of  six  men  inducted  in 
October  into  the  Providence 
Gridiron  Club's  Hall  of 
Fame.  Brown's  unoffical 
sports  historian  and 
founder  of  Brown's  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame  (he  was  in- 
ducted in  1976),  Barry  was 
also  the  author  of  Gentle- 
men Under  the  Ebm  and  A 
Tale  of  Two  Centuries.  In  1983 
he  retired  from  the  maga- 
zine to  become  director  of 
special  editorial  projects  at 
Brown.  He  died  in  1985. 


Datehne: 
Brisbane 

Win  Wilson  '51  won  three 
events  and  was  second  in 
three  others  at  the  second 
annual  World  Master's 
Swimming  Championships 
in  Brisbane,  Australia.  The 
event  drew  a  record  3,727 
swimmers  from  around  the 
world. 

Swimming  in  the  60-64- 
year-old  class,  Wilson  won 
the  200  freestyle,  the  400 
freestyle,  and  the  100  butter- 
fly (1:17.39),  breaking  his 
own  world  record.  He  fin- 
ished second  in  the  100 
freestyle,  800  freestyle,  and 
the  50  butterfly.  The  former 
Brown  standout  also 
teamed  up  with  three  other 
swimmers  from  the  New 
England  area  to  compete  in 
the  240-plus  medley  relay. 
They  finished  sixth. 
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n  the  light  of  memory. 
Brown  never  ages.  The 
College  Green  is  ever 
verdant,  and  the  familiar 
halls  stand  forever  firm. 
-In  everyday  life,  the  historic 
buildings  of  the  Brown  campus 
must  stand  the  real  tests  of  time 
and  climate.  The  splendors  of  age 
and  architectural  design  that 
make  these  buildings  so  appeal- 
ing and  inspiring  can  also  make 
them  more  vulnerable  to  damage 
and  disrepair. 

From  the  colossal  columns  of 


Manning  Hall  to  the  cozy  bricks 
of  Pembroke,  the  Fund  for 
Historic  Preservation  supports 
the  careful  restoration  and 
preservation  of  Brown's  unique 
architectural  legacy. 

Restoration  can  revive  fading 
beauty  as  well  as  enhance  future 
usefulness.  Visit  your  new,  old 
friend  Faunce  House  next  time 
you  are  on  campus  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Keep  a  special  place  in  mind. 
Give  to  the  Fund  for  Historic 
Preservation. 


For  more  information, 
contact  the 
Development  Office 

Brown  University,  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI 02912 


or  indicate  the 

Fund  for  Historic  Preservation 

on  vour  check 


HE  FORM  OF 


Rod  Chisholm 


may  not  have  the  answers. 


but  he's  taught  generations 


of  students  to  frame 


the  questions 


By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


I  n  his  seaside  study,  surrounded  by 

books,  Rod  Chisholm  ponders  the  most 

basic  of  philosophical  questions: 

Who  am  I?  What  can  I  know? 

What  may  I  hope? 
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HE  PHILOSOPHER 


m 


ell,  I  was,  in  a  sense,  the  successor  to 
Bertrand  Russell,"  savs  philosopher 
Rod  Chisholm  '38  with  a  wrv  grin. 
"Both  of  us  were  fired  by  the  Barnes  Foundation." 
Then  he  leans  forward,  his  cheeks  flushed  with  ap- 
parent pleasure,  and  launches  into  an  account  of 
the  demotion  he  shared  with  the  great  British 
philosopher. 

During  World  War  II,  Russell  found  himself 


stranded  in  the  United  States,  with  children  to  feed 
and  no  source  of  income.  Public  outcry  over  his  re- 
cent book.  Marriage  and  Morals,  which  advocated 
adultery,  had  led  the  College  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York  to  annul  his  contract,  and  other  universities 
shied  away  from  such  certain  controversy  To  his 
rescue  came  the  Philadelphia  art  collector  Dr.  Al- 
bert C.  Barnes,  who  offered  Russell  a  job  at 
Barnes's  private  foundation  on  the  city's  fashion- 
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able  Main  line.  The  job  was  a  dream  come  true:  In 
the  loiindation's  main  gallery,  surrounded  by 
Barnes's  outstanding  collection  of  Impressionist 
and  Post-Impressionist  paintings,  Russell  would 
lecture  once  a  week  on  the  history  of  philosophy; 
the  rest  of  his  time  would  be  free  for  writing.  He 
accepted  without  hesitation.  Barnes,  he  felt,  was  a 
savior. 

Russell's  salvation  was  short-lived,  however, 
for  Barnes  proved  a  paranoid  and  tyrannical 
guardian  angel.  Self-made  socially  as  well  as  fi- 
nancially -  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  marketing 
another's  medical  discovery  while  claiming  it  as 
his  own  -  Barnes  was  put  off  by  Mrs.  Russell's 
snobbishness.  Although  an  earl,  her  husband  es- 
chewed his  title;  however,  she  insisted  on  being 
called  Lady  Russell.  She  not  only  attended  the  lec- 
tures, but  brought  her  knitting  along.  Says  Chis- 
holm:  "If  one  can  knit  loudly,  she  apparently  did 
so."  Barnes  summarily  barred  her  from  the  foun- 
dation grounds. 

Barnes  found  further  cause  for  quarrel  with  the 
philosopher  himself.  "The  lectures  were  supposed 
to  conform  with  Barnes's  view  of  art  as  educa- 
tion," a  view  based  on  the  thought  of  the  Ameri- 
can philosopher  John  Dewey,  says  Chisholm. 

c 

\^^Msho\m  engages  his  graduate  stu- 
dents in  a  weighty  yet  playful  dialogue 
on  an  impossibly  abstract  subject. 
The  Theory  of  Categories. 


Barnes  belie\'ed  Russell  uncooperative  and  ac- 
cused him  of  violating  his  contract  by  accepting 
outside  lectures.  On  December  28, 1942,  Russell  re- 
ceived notice  that  his  contract  would  terminate 
three  days  hence. 

With  no  job,  no  money,  and  nowhere  to  go, 
Russell  sued  the  foundation  for  breach  of  contract 
and  won.  Barnes  in  turn  appealed  the  case  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  refused  to 
hear  it,  leaving  him  no  legal  recourse.  The  press 
sided  with  Russell,  st),  finally,  to  air  his  grievances, 
Barnes  published  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Case  of 
Bertrand  Russell  versus  Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion." 

It  was  the  pamphlet  that  first  brought  Chis- 
holm into  contact  with  Barnes.  Then  twenty-nine 
years  old,  Roderick  Milton  Chisholm  was  a  psy- 
chologist in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  had  come  to  the 
armed  forces  fresh  out  of  school,  with  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Brown  and  a  master's  (1940)  and 
doctorate  (1942)  from  Harvard  under  his  belt,  all 
in  philosophy.  His  only  "practical"  experience  con- 
sisted of  a  few  psychology  courses  that  the  Army 
judged  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  administra- 
tion of  psychological  tests.  He  had  never  even 
taught.  But  he  had  developed  a  keen  interest  in 
Bertrand  Russell,  on  whom  he  had  written  his  dis- 
sertation and  published  a  few  articles.  So  when 
Chisholm  read  in  the  newspapers  and  the  philo- 
sophical journals  of  Russell's  battle  with  the 
Barnes  Foundation,  he  was  intrigued. 

"I  wrote  Barnes  from  my  Army  camp  asking 
for  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,"  Chisholm  recalls.  "I 
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\^_Msholm  teaches  -  not  a  system  -  but 

a  method.  Writing  one  sentence  after 
another  on  the  board,  erasing  and  refin- 
ing constantly,  he  demonstrates  the 
exacting  nature  of  the  pursuit  of  truth. 


enclosed  a  check  for  two  dollars,  figuring  that 
would  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  postage.  He 
sent  me  a  copy,  along  with  mv  check,  which  was 
not  cashed,  and  a  note  advising  me  to  use  the 
money  to  buy  myself  a  couple  of  shots  of  good 
Scotch  whiskey. 

"That,"  says  Chisholm,  "began  our  correspon- 
dence." The  two  men  sent  letters  back  and  forth, 
and  Barnes  began  to  think  the  young  philosopher 
might  fill  the  slot  Russell  had  vacateci.  Wary  of  an- 
other bad  match,  Barnes  asked  his  friend  and  men- 
tor, Dewey,  to  look  Chisholm  over  "I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Dewey  at  his  private  club 
in  New  York,"  says  Chisholm.  "We  met  at  his 
apartment  overlooking  Central  Park,  where  we 
talked  about  philosophy.  1  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  philosophy  of  art.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  art  at  all.  But  apparently  that  didn't 
work  against  me.  In  fact  I  think  part  of  my  attrac- 
tiveness to  Barnes  was  that  I  didn't  have  all  of 
these  preconceptions.  Apparently,  he  thought  1 
had  a  pristine  mind  that  he  could  educate  as  he 
wished." 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  courting  Chis- 
holm, Barnes  was  flirting  with  bigger  game:  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn  wanted  his  art 
collection,  and  Barnes  yearned  for  the  status  and 
respectability  the  association  would  give  him. 
With  Dewey's  blessing,  Barnes  invited  Chisholm 
to  Merion  and  not  only  hired  the  fledgling  phi- 
losopher, but  endowed  him  a  post.  In  1946,  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Army,  Chisholm  began  his 
career  as  the  Barnes  Foundation  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Like  Russell  before  him,  Chisholm  was  expect- 
ed to  teach  in  accordance  with  Dewey.  "I  liked 
Dewey,"  Chisholm  says,  "but  as  much  as  I  tried,  1 
never  could  understand  what  it  was  that  he  was 
trying  to  say.  He  used  what  I  call  'Dewey  sen- 
tences': 'Democracy  is  education,'  he  would  say. 
Or  'Freedom  is  responsibility'  Well,  what  does  that 
mean?  I  never  knew  -  and  that  was  my  failing  at 
the  Barnes  Foundation."  Each  week,  after  the  lec- 
ture, "I  would  get  a  long,  detailed  critique.  The  lec- 
tures were  disastrous."  So,  after  six  frustrating 
months  of  failing  to  conform  his  teaching  to 
Barnes's  educational  philosophy,  Chisholm  re- 
ceived his  walking  papers,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  lost  both  an  endowed  professorship 


and  a  shot  at  the  Barnes  Collection.  Penn  offered  to 
keep  Chisholm  on,  and  although  he  felt  awkward, 
Chisholm  staved  as  an  assistant  professor  that 
spring.  Shortly  after.  Brown  offered  him  a  job,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1947,  Chisholm  returned  to  his 
alma  mater 

He  has  remained  ever  since. 

Although  Chisholm's  association  with 
the  Barnes  Foundation  guarantees  him 
a  chapter  in  the  biography  of  one  of 
American  art's  quirkiest  collectors,  it  is  his  contri- 
butions to  philosophy,  especially  metaphysics  and 
epistemologv,  for  which  he  ultimately  will  be  re- 
membered. Ironically,  the  interests  that  first 
brought  him  to  the  Barnes  Foundation  and  the 
high  intellectual  standards  that  doomed  his  lec- 
tures there  have  distinguished  his  scholarship  and 
his  teaching  since. 

What  is  this  philosophy  that  he  has  been  pur- 
suing for  fifty  years?  Chisholm  strokes  his  chin 
and  looks  into  the  distance.  "Kant  said  there  were 
three  basic  questions:  What  can  1  know?  What  may 
I  hope?  Who  am  1?  These  are  rather  egocentric 
questions,  what  we  call  Socratic  questions,  the 
kind  of  questions  Socrates  asked.  But  for  the  most 
part  you  have  philosophy  when  you  have  two  be- 
liefs, both  of  which  seem  obvious  to  you,  but 
which  seem  to  clash.  You  have  to  reconcile  them. 
Philosophy  comes  from  that  clash.  I  like  to  say  it 
comes  from  puzzles  of  a  certain  sort:  Perhaps  the 
more  you  study  science,  the  more  it  looks  like  ev- 
erything has  a  cause,  and  yet  you  think  that  every- 
thing you  do,  you  do  freely.  . .  .  When  you  try  to 
reconcile  these  two  beliefs,  both  of  which  seem  ob- 
vious and  hard  to  give  up,  you  have  a  tough  philo- 
sophical problem.  That  is  a  typical  philosophical 
question." 

When  Chisholm  began  doing  philosophy  in  the 
late  thirties,  most  American  philosophers  fell  into 
one  of  two  camps,  he  says.  There  were  the  "highly 
technically  trained  philosophers,  who  could  do 
logic  and  puzzles  -  mostly  tri\'ial  things.  And  then 
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[\od  IS  a  humble  man,  but  not  one  who 
lacks  self  worth,  "  says  former  student 
Keith  Lehrer  "I  think  it  comes  from  the 
disciplined  way  in  which  he  is  a  truth- 
seeker.  He  sees  himself 
as  he  is. " 


there  were  the  philosophers  who  wrote  about 
what  one  would  call  'the  important  questions'  - 
about  the  nature  of  evil  and  existence  and  things 
of  that  sort."  Too  many  of  the  latter,  he  says,  were 
clergy,  either  poorlv  trained  in  philosophy,  or  just 
plain  frauds. 

At  the  time,  the  term  "analytic  philosophy" 
had  become  a  dirtv  word  of  sorts.  Although  dis- 
parate in  their  beliefs,  analytic  philosophers 
shared  an  insistence  on  painstakingly  careful,  clear 
analysis.  Manv  of  them  -  including  Chisholm  - 
saw  themselves  not  as  the  creators  of  a  new  move- 
ment, but  rather  as  the  descendants  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  asking  basic  questions  precisely,  simply. 
Nevertheless,  they  inherited  a  reputation  from 
some  of  their  more  radical  constituents,  the  logical 
positivists,  who  emerged  in  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties as  a  unified  and  strident  movement,  insisting 
on  rigid,  tough-minded  methodology,  and  dis- 
missing as  mere  "poetrv"  what  could  not  be  ex- 
plained in  scientific  terms.  The  logical  positivists 
were  sufficiently  vocal  that,  to  many  outside  the 
field,  analytic  philosophy  became  synonymous 
with  logical  positivism. 

And,  to  be  sure,  few  anahtic  philosophers 
were  asking  the  big  questions  in  the  thirties  and 
forties.  Too  often,  says  Chisholm,  thev  were  justly 
accused  of  "logic  chopping."  Through  the  British 
philosophers  Russell  and  G.E.  Moore,  he  discov- 
ered the  writings  of  two  turn-of-the-century  Aus- 
trians  then  unknown  in  Anglo-American  philo- 
sophical circles:  Fran/  Brentano  and  Alexius 
Meinong.  in  Brentano  and  Meinong  he  found  rig- 
orous methods  applied  to  substantial,  basic  ques- 
tions. For  almost  fifty  vears  now,  he  has  followed 
in  their  tradition,  asking  the  most  essential  of 
philosophical  questions  ever  more  carefully,  ever 
more  clearly.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Chisholm's 
writings,  as  well  as  his  translations,  the  Austrians 
have  had  a  delayed  but  significant  impact  on 
analytic  philosophy  in  England  and  America. 
Whether  the  phenomenon  is  related  or  not  is  hard 
to  say,  but  many  believe  that  over  the  past  forty  or 
so  years,  more  and  more  American  philosophers 
and  theologians  are  applying  solid  analytical  tech- 
niques to  important  questions. 

Just  as  Chisholm's  early  fascination  with  Rus- 
sell led  to  his  later  philosophical  inquiries,  his  in- 


ability  to  parrot  Dewey  foreshadowed  the  intellec- 
tual honesty  and  clarity  that  are  hallmarks  of  his 
teaching  and  scholarship.  The  poetic  but  vague 
"Dewey  sentences"  that  so  frustrated  Chisholm  at 
the  Barnes  Foundation  are  the  antithesis  of  "Chis- 
holm sentences."  In  his  books  and  in  class,  he 
tends  toward  measured,  eminently  sensible  sen- 
tences, each  self-evident,  stacked  one  on  another 
one  like  building  blocks  so  that  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable.  Although  the  content  is  difficult, 
and  the  complexity  often  mind-bending,  the  path 
of  his  writing  is  so  straightforward  that  if  con- 
fused, one  need  only  back  up  a  sentence  or  two, 
regain  the  thread  of  logic,  and  start  up  once  more. 

"Given  the  complexity  and  the  sometimes  dark 
nature  of  philosophy,  coming  across  Rod's  thought 
is  like  coming  into  the  light,"  says  Keith  E.  Lehrer 
'59  A.M.,  '60  Ph.D.,  a  former  Chisholm  student 
who  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
"His  methodology  is  so  clear,  so  lucid,  that  in  its 
light  one  could  actually  decide  whether  a  thing 
were  true  or  false.  He  has  such  high  standards  that 
things  are  either  obviously  true,  or  they're  not." 

Not  all  of  Chisholm's  students  have  agreed 
with  their  learned  professor,  however.  One  who 
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I  hilosophy,  Cbisbolm  says,  "is  a  series 

of  puzzles, "  each  leading  into  another. 

"Whether  chess  or  crossword  puzzles, 

once  you  get  started,  it's  difficult 

to  stop. " 


disagreed  vehemently  was  the  late  James  Corn- 
man  '57  A.M.,  '60  Ph.D.  "Jim  felt  that  Rod  went  at 
it  all  wrong,"  says  Lehrer,  who  later  became  Corn- 
man's  colleague  at  the  Universit\-  of  Rochester. 
"Jim  liked  to  dispute  things,  to  argue  ver\'  aggres- 
sively; he  felt  that  Rod  was  out  in  left  field.  But 
anyone  who  read  Cornman's  later  v/ritings  would 
recognize  him  immediately  as  a  Chisholm  student. 
Aggressively  a  Chisholm  student.  Despite  all  Jim's 
objections,  he  picked  up  Rod's  methodology.  This 
is  what  we  learned:  You  could  battle  it  out  all  you 
wanted,  but  in  the  end  Rod's  methodology  was  so 
superior  that  you  ended  up  using  it  to  refute  him." 

But  even  more  important  than  Chisholm's 
method  is  the  fact  that  "he  has  never  abandoned 
the  traditional  questions  in  pursuit  of  rigor  and 
clarity,"  says  his  longtime  friend  and  colleague 
Ernest  Sosa,  the  Romeo  Elton  Professor  of  Natural 
Theology.  "That's  what's  hard:  to  bring  that  rigor 
and  clarity  to  important  questions,  not  to  let  the 
rigor  become  an  end  in  and  of  itself." 

Chisholm's  early  scholarship  was  in  epistemol- 
ogy,  the  theory  of  knowledge.  "His  work  really 
started  with  an  account  of  human  perception  and 
the  relation  of  perception  to  knowledge,"  says 
Lehrer,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
epistemologists.  "His  first  book  was  Perceiving, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  had  never  written  any- 
thing but  that,  he  would  still  be  one  of  the  great 
American  philosophers.  He  noticed  that  the  basic 
terms  of  perception  -  the  terms  we  apply  to  per- 
ception, such  as  the  notion  of  'adequate  evidence' 
-  are  what  we  call  evaluative  terms,  like  'good' 
and  'bad.'  While  we  tend  to  think  of  perception  in 
scientific  terms,  he  saw  a  connection  to  ethics,  not 
the  ethics  one  normally  thinks  of,  but  what  he 
called  'the  ethics  of  belief.'  He  built  an  entire  sys- 
tem with  that  as  a  starting  point." 

Chisholm  also  did  important  work  on  the  na- 
ture of  humanity,  and  he  expanded  greatly  upon 
Brentano's  concept  of  intentionality.  Lehrer  ex- 
plains: "Intentionality  is  the  notion  that  thought  is 
about  something.  Rod  said  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly human  about  the  thought  process."  Other 
analytic  philosophers  have  tried  to  reduce  thought 
to  a  linguistic  process,  but  Chisholm  has  argued 
that  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Although  not  the 
deepest  of  Chisholm's  insights,  Lehrer  says,  the 
concept  of  intentionality  has  held  up  over  time, 
and  it  poses  key  questions  for  cognitive  scientists 
and  others  who  look  to  the  computer  for  clues  to 
how  the  mind  works.  "Computer  models  of  the 
mind  and  thought  still  have  to  deal  with  this  con- 
cept of  intentionality,  of  meaning,"  he  says. 

"Chisholm  also  looked  at  human  freedom  and 
the  self,"  Lehrer  continues.  "He  gave  us  the  notion 
of  the  self  as  an  'irreducible'  agent.  His  views 
show  us  that  there  is  something  very  special  about 
human  nature.  It  is  characteristic  of  Rod  that  the 
human  being  is  so  special  in  his  thought.  Humani- 
ty introduced  something  special  in  the  character  of 
our  knowledge,  in  the  character  of  our  thought,  in 
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the  character  of  our  freedom.  Lots  of  people  say 
these  things,  but  when  Rod  says  them  it's  differ- 
ent. They're  so  clear,  they're  irrefutable." 

c 

^^^  itting  in  his  study,  a  paper-  and  boiik- 

^^  strewn  loft  in  the  informal,  modern  house 
W^r   he  and  his  wife  built  by  the  water  in  Bar- 
rington,  Rhode  Island,  Chisholm  hands  a  book  of 
essays  to  a  yisitor.  "You  might  find  the  introduc- 
tion helpful,"  he  says.  Since  the  book  is  in  German, 
he  offers  to  translate;  he  reads  a  few  sentences, 
then  stalls,  looking  a  little  embarrassed.  "Oh,  this 
is  just  a  lot  of  complimentary  remarks,"  he  says, 
closing  the  yolume.  A  selection  of  essays  on  his 
work,  each  by  an  Austrian  scholar  who  considers 
himself  a  "Chisholm  pupil,"  the  book  was  com- 
piled in  honor  of  his  seyentietli  birthday,  he  con- 
fesses. That  day,  in  1986,  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving, he  ft)und  on  his  doorstep  a  most  unlikely 
sight:  Rudolf  Haller,  whom  Chisholm  had  be- 
friended almost  forty  years  earlier  while  a  Ful- 
bright  scln)lar  at  the  Karl-Franzens-Uniyersitat  in 
Graz,  Austria,  had  come  all  the  way  from  Graz  to 
present  his  friend  with  this  tribute. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Chisholm  had  been  so 
honored.  For  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Keith  Lehrer 
edited  Mctnpln/sics  mid  Aimh/si^,  a  book  of  essays 
by  Chisholm's  former  American  students.  When 
his  visitor  remarks  that  the  books  represent  a  great 
tribute,  Chisholm  ducks  his  head  shyly  and  rises 
to  his  bookcase.  "1  guess  you  should  see  these, 
too,"  he  says,  handing  down  two  more  -  one  an  is- 
sue of  the  Israeli  quarterly  Pliilofophin  that  is  most- 
ly dedicated  to  his  work;  the  other,  edited  by  Sosa, 
a  volume  of  essays  by  international  scholars,  also 
on  his  work. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  received  virtually  every 
honor  in  his  field  and  numerous  offers  to  teach 
elsewhere,  but  he  remained  at  Brciwn,  finding 
what  Brentano  called  the  boiiuni  vnrintionis  by  peri- 
odically accepting  a  visiting  professorship  -  at 
Harvard,  at  Princeton,  at  the  Universities  of  Chica- 
go, Illinois  (Urbana),  and  California  (Santa  Bar- 
bara), at  Harvard  again  (and  again).  For  several 
years,  while  teaching  full-time  at  Brown,  he  com- 
muted once  a  week  to  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst,  where  his  friend  Herbert  Hei- 
dclberger  and  others  had  persuaded  him  to  teach  a 
course.  At  Brown  and  UMass.,  his  seminars  wore 
attended  by  both  faculty  and  students,  and  at 
Brown  they  became  the  eye  of  a  storm  of  philo- 
st)phical  debate  that  has  energi/ed  the  entire  de- 
partment for  decades. 

Since  his  first  visit  to  Austria  in  the  fifties, 
Chisholm  has  been  captivated  by  Brentano  and 
Meinong,  by  the  mountains,  by  Schubert  and 
Mozart,  whose  works  he  so  loves.  He  even  took  up 
the  accordion.  Each  May  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  after  the  close  of  Brown's  acailemic  year,  he 
has  taught  a  "blockseminar"  at  the  University  of 


Graz,  wiiich  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  in 
1972.  Since  1980,  he  has  kept  an  office  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  VViirzburg,  where  he  is  a  "permanent 
guest  professor."  In  1987,  the  mayor  of  Graz 
awarded  Chisholm  a  gold  medal  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  Austrian  philosophy. 

Until  his  retirement  last  year,  he  taught  an  un- 
dergraduate course  on  metaphysics,  which  the  stu- 
dent course  guide.  The  Critical  Rcvieiv,  consistently 
ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  taught  at  Brown.  As  an 
adjimct  professor,  he  continues  to  teach  a  seminar 
for  graduate  students  and  upper-level  undergrad- 
uates. At  the  end  of  each  class,  he  is  surrounded 
by  swarms  of  students.  After  one  session  this  fall 
he  recei\ed  three  lengthy  letters  from  students, 
delving  further  into  the  subject  at  hand.  "Now  I 
have  to  answer  them,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
mock  exhaustion  that  did  not  appear  to  be  entirely 
feigned . 

At  seventy-three  he  has  his  own  work  to  do. 
After  editing  the  international  journal  Philo'^ophy 
niid  Plieiioiucnolo^icai  Re^civch  for  years,  he  has 
traded  roles  with  Sosa,  becoming  the  assistant  edi- 
tor. And  "there  are  several  book  projects,"  he  says. 
When  Brentano's  son  embarked  in  the  1960s  upon 
the  task  of  making  sure  his  father's  writings  were 
translated  and  published,  it  was  Chisholm  he 
asked  to  help.  The  transcripts  of  Brentano's  later 
thoughts  -  the  philosopher  was  blind  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  and  was  forced  to  dictate  his  works 
-  for  a  number  of  years  were  housed  in  the  Ann- 
mary  Brown  Memorial,  along  with  Brentano's  per- 
sonal library.  (The  materials  were  mo\ed  to  the 
University  of  Graz  several  years  ago.)  Under 
Chisholm's  direction,  a  select  group  of  scholars 
has  been  ordering  and  translating  the  philoso- 
pher's works  for  publication.  Eight  books  ha\e 
been  published  out  of  their  work,  with  another  in 
progress. 

In  addition  to  the  translations,  Chisholm  is 
writing  a  book  on  ontology  (what  things  exist),  as 
well  as  one  on  Brentano's  metaphysics.  With  his 
classic  text  Tlic  Thcon/  of  Knoiiicdf^e  now  in  its  third 
edition  and  translated  into  more  languages  than 
most  people  could  name,  he  savs  he  has  finished 
with  that  brancii  of  philosophy  and  is  focusing 
more  on  metaphysics.  "I  will  keep  working  as  long 
as  my  mind  holds  out,"  he  says.  Some  of  the  work 
he  is  now  pursuing  he  began  decades  ago,  and  he 
was  among  the  first  humanities  scholars  at  Brown 
to  anticipate  the  usefulness  of  the  computer  in 
such  long-term  research.  He  has  a  terminal  at 
home  thrcHigh  which  he  can  use  the  University's 
mainframe,  and,  when  he  walks  into  class  now,  it 
is  with  a  pile  of  printouts,  not  the  hand-scrawled 
notes  of  yore,  in  hand. 

At  Commencement  last  spring,  Ciiisholm's 
fiftieth  reunion,  Brown  awarded  him  an  honorary 
doctorate,  and  he  led  the  procession  as  Chief  Vlar- 
shal,  grinning  and  shaking  the  hands  of  colleagues 
and  former  classmates  and  students  up  and  down 
College  Hill.  Altluiugh  ob\iously  delighted  to  see 
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so  many  old  friends,  Chisholm  looked  a  little  out 
of  place  that  day:  Velvet  cap  and  academic  robes 
seemed  superfluous  on  him.  Something  about 
Chisholm  looks  as  though  he  might  be  at  home  on 
a  tractor,  or  striding  down  a  dirt  road  in  Alabama. 

■     hen  you  see  him  in  the  classroom:  Eraser  in 
I     one  hand  and  chalk  in  the  other.  His  knit 
B     tie  and  flannel  slacks  floured  with  chalk 
dust.  His  hair,  a  wayward  flat-top,  rumpled  be- 
yond hope,  and  his  ears  and  cheeks  vivid  with  ex- 
citement. He  teaches  in  a  former  music  classroom, 
a  once-elegant,  spacious  chamber  now  sound- 
proofed with  ugly  white  tiles.  Before  him,  a  do?en 
students  ponder  his  scribblings  on  the  blackboard 
that  runs  along  one  wall.  Above  a  fireplace  hangs 
a  print  of  Raphael's  masterpiece  "The  School  of 
Athens,"  with  all  the  great  thinkers  ranked  on  a 
staircase.  In  the  center  stand  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  topic  for  the  course  is  "The  Theory  of  Cate- 
gories," and  it  is  abstract.  Very  abstract. 

He  has  written  on  the  board,  "There  is  a  dearth 
of  bread  in  the  larder,"  and  the  class  has  been  con- 
sidering the  question:  Do  such  things  as  dearths 
exist?  Chisholm  holds  that  they  don't.  He  has 
posited  that  four  categories  -  properties,  states, 
substances,  and  parts  -  comprise  the  things  that 
exist,  but  he  wants  the  class  to  consider  and  try  to 
refute  his  categories.  Are  they  sufficient?  he  asks. 
Will  less  do?  Dearths  -  pnvativn  -  "are  funny 
things,"  he  says.  He  points  to  a  list  of  other  "funny 
things"  -  among  them  numbers,  non-existent 
things,  and  possibilin.  Then  he  writes  at  the  top  of 
that  list,  "Entia  non  grata."  The  class  is  enchanted. 


I  n  forty-odd  years  of  teaching.  Rod 

Chisholm  has  graduated  some  of  the 

world's  top  philosophers  -  many  of 

whom  still  call  themselves 

"Chisholm  students. " 


"When  1  came  here  as  a  postdoctoral  fellow  in 
1964, 1  sat  in  on  his  seminar,"  Sosa  recalls.  "So  did 
Jaegwon  Kim,  who  was  then  a  junior  faculty  mem- 
ber [after  several  years  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Kim  returned  to  Brown  last  year  as  the  Wil- 
liam Herbert  Perry  Faunce  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy]. We  came  from  very  different  philosophical 
traditions,  but  we  both  were  drawn  to  Chisholm's 
way  of  doing  philosophy.  He  would  come  in  and 
write  on  the  blackboard;  there  was  very  little  lec- 
turing, just  a  free-wheeling  discussion  about  the  is- 
sue at  hand.  But  it  never  degenerated  into  a  bull 
session.  Somehow  Chisholm  seemed  to  keep  it  on 
track.  He  was  constantly  using  the  board,  erasing, 
refining." 

In  a  tribute  to  Chisholm  that  prefaces  Auah/sis 
and  MetapJn/sics,  Richard  Taylor  '47  A.M.,  '51 
Ph.D.,  who  now  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  described  Chisholm's  seminars  as  "an 
exercise  in  philosophical  thought  itself."  They  are 
not  about  someone  else's  philosophical  system, 
nor  even  Chisholm's  own  system.  They  are  simply 
philosophy.  As  he  is  simply  a  philosopher. 

Even  in  the  sixties,  says  Lehrer,  with  students' 
demands  for  "relevant"  courses,  Chisholm's  pure 
academic  inquiry  held  a  charm.  "I  remember  once 
in  the  sixties,  we  were  invited  to  a  conference  out 
in  the  Bible  Belt  somewhere,  and  the  topic  Rod 
chose  to  lecture  on  was  'Identity.'  Now  this  was  in 
the  days  of  'identity  crises,'  and  about  250  people 
showed  up.  I'd  guess  100  knew  what  to  expect.  He 
started  to  talk,  and  1  looked  around  the  room,  and 
a  few  of  the  students  began  to  look  as  though  they 
had  a  funny  taste  in  their  mouth. 

"But  then  thev  began  to  look  interested.  And 
nobody  left.  It  was  a  brilliant  lecture;  1  remember  it 
still.  He  talked  about  the  identity  of  objects  like 
ships  and  how  that  is  arbitrary,  but  not  so  with 
people.  Their  identity  is  special.  He  used  the  puz- 
zle of  Theseus'  ship.  They  took  the  ship  apart  to  re- 
build it,  but  someone  took  the  planks,  so  they  re- 
built the  ship  with  different  planks.  Then  the  origi- 
nal planks  were  discovered,  and  they  built  another 
ship  with  those  planks.  Which  was  Theseus'  ship? 
And  all  of  those  students  in  their  funny  outfits  and 
their  funny  beards  stayed  and  asked  questions  af- 
ter the  lecture.  If  you  listen  to  Rod,  you  get  inter- 
ested." 

It's  that  simple. 
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The  Muting  Game 


Have  any  of  these  students  embarked  on  lifelong 
friendships?  Which  roommates  even  like  each  other? 
Resident  Assistant  Laura  Caron  '91,  standing  at  left, 
contemplates  the  compatibility  of  this  year's  fresh- 
man pairings  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Buxton  House. 
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By  David  Tenikin  '89 


A    tew  years  back,  recalls  As- 
sociate Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Robert  Shaw,  two 
freshman  roomniates 
played  out  what  might  be 
the  residential  life  office's  worst-case 
scenario.  "They  were  so  fiercely  angry 
with  each  other  that  they  literally  put  a 
piece  of  tape  down  the  middle  of  the 
room,"  Shaw  says.  "Each  wanted  the 
other  to  move  out.  Finally  they  flipped  a 
coin  and  one  moved  out." 


Fortunately,  such  blatant  instances 
of  incompatihilitv  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  Tvpicallv,  freshman-vear  room- 
mates at  Brown  don't  keep  in  close 
touch  after  their  first  vear,  but  fewer 
than  a  do/en  members  of  each  incoming 
class  are  unhappy  enough  to  request  a 
room  change. 

A  Brown  freshman's  experience  is 
heavily  influenced  by  how  he  or  she  an- 
swers a  few  simple  questions,  unobtru- 
sively placed  on  a  complicated,  multi- 
page  form  mailed  out  immediately  after 
acceptance  to  the  College: 


The  result  is  a  set  of  pairings  in 
which  conflicts  are  as  rare  as  close 
friendships.  Charlotte  Tomas,  coordinat- 
ing dean  for  the  current  freshman  class, 
says  the  selection  system  has  been  an 
oxerwhelming  success.  "I'm  amazed 
that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does,"  she 
says. 

Of  course,  no  matter  how  well  the 
computer  matches  similar  yes/no  re- 
sponses, problems  always  arise.  Match- 
ing 1,400  eighteen-year-olds  from  a  vari- 
ety of  geographical,  ethnic,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  is  a  tough  task. 


Most  freshman  roommates 

are  not  incompatible, 

thanks  to  a  screening  process. 

But  few  remain  friends  for  hfe 

-  or  even  for  four  years 


■  Do  you  mind  if  vour  roommate 
smokes? 

■  Do  you  usually  get  to  sleep  before 
midnight? 

■  Do  vou  routinely  pick  up  your 
room,  make  your  bed,  and  keep  things 
neat? 

■  Do  you  think  of  your  room  as  pri- 
marily a  place  to  study? 

■  Is  there  any  kind  of  music  you 
can't  stand? 

These  aren't  the  kind  of  questions 
that  bring  soulmates  together.  And,  to 
be  sure,  they're  not  meant  to.  Their  pur- 
pose is  much  more  practical:  They're 
meant  to  stamp  out  the  kind  of  petty 
conflicts  that  can  turn  a  cramped  fresh- 
man double  into  a  war  zone.  The  re- 
sponses are  plugged  into  a  computer 
that  is  programmed  to  select  compatible 
roommates. 


Freshman  Ii\ing  is  risky  business  for 
students  who  have  ne\'er  been  away 
from  home,  who  desperately  want  to 
make  friends,  whose  expectations  run 
high.  Random  roommates  can  make  for 
a  year  of  compromises,  a  year  of  putting 
on  a  smile  m  the  face  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

Mary  Maguire  '80,  now  a  reporter  at 
WIAR-TV  in  Providence,  recalls  the 
problems  that  arose  with  her  original 
freshman  roommate;  "We  just  didn't  get 
along  that  well.  We  didn't  see  eye-to-eye 
-  1  think  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  rivalry 
between  us;  she  seemed  to  resent  me." 

Maguire's  lousy  "roommate  situa- 
tion" had  such  an  effect  on  her  view  of 
Brown  that,  over  vacation,  she  became 
depressed  about  coming  back  for  her 
second  semester  But  there  was  a  solu- 
tion at  hand:  Maguire  had  become 


friendly  with  Helen  Morris  '80,  who 
lived  in  the  same  Appleby  unit.  Mean- 
while, Morris's  roommate  was  a  friend 
of  Maguire's  roommate.  A  simple 
switch  could  resolve  the  conflict. 

"I  think  it  was  a  mutual  thing," 
Maguire  says.  "We  all  agreed  that  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  switched 
roommates.  Helen  moved  into  my 
room,  and  my  roommate  mo\'ed  into 
Helen's  room." 

And,  luckily,  they  lived  happily  ever 
after.  Maguire  and  Morris  roomed  to- 
gether for  part  of  their  senior  year,  after 
spending  sophomore  years  as  resident 
counselors.  "She's  still  a  good  friend  of 
mine,"  Maguire  says. 

Associate  Director  of  Residential 
Life  Donald  Desrochers  savs  these  kinds 
of  problems  arise  relatively  infrequently. 
If  the  students  and  counselors  cannot 
work  the  situation  out  on  their  own,  the 
problem  is  referred  to  the  Office  of  Resi- 
dential Life,  where  it  falls  into  Desroch- 
ers's  hands. 

Desrochers  cites  three  main  reasons 
students  choose  to  leave  their  designat- 
ed room:  personality  conflicts,  medical 
situations,  and  physical  disabilities.  Last 
year,  only  eight  freshmen  had  mo\-ed 
out  of  their  original  rooms  by  the  end  of 
first  semester,  when  roommate  dissatis- 
faction is  at  its  peak.  "In  the  beginning, 
everything's  OK,"  says  Desrochers.  "Af- 
ter Thanksgiving,  the  family  reinforces 
the  student's  [negative]  feelings,  idio- 
syncrasies get  harder  and  harder  to 
take,  and  the  pressures  of  final  exams 
take  over." 

Bob  Shaw,  wlio  is  director  of  the  res- 
ident counselor  (RC)  program,  lists 
three  "classic  mismatches":  roommates 
from  different  social  classes,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sleep-over  boyfriend/girl- 
friend, and  the  student  who  simply 
does  not  fit  into  the  unit.  "Sometimes  a 
student  doesn't  fit  and  almost  feels  per- 
secuted," he  says.  Once,  he  remembers, 
"a  student  came  to  me  in  great  distress. 
People  in  his  unit  thought  he  was  a  little 
nerdy  -  no,  a  lot  nerdy  -  and  probably 
gay.  He  said,  'For  the  prices  I  pay,  I 
shouldn't  have  to  put  up  with  this.'  " 
Shaw  arranged  for  the  RC  to  speak  to 
the  student's  unit  -  composed  mostly  of 
athletes  -  and  the  abuse  stopped. 
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The  philoMipliv  bc'liind 
Unnvn's  approach  to 
liL'shman  roommates  is 
that  ot  James  Kelley  '56, 
now  liead master  of  Blair 
Academv  in  Blairstown,  New  lersey.  As 
Brown's  dean  ot  treshmen  trom  \'-Hi'->  to 
l"-)76,  Kellev  set  the  tone  for  freshman 
hte  at  Brown  by  creating  tlie  roommate 
matching  system,  the  freshman  "unit," 
and  the  resident  counseUng  program. 
These  pillars  of  first-year  hall  life  re- 
main \irtualK'  intact  nearly  two  decades 
later. 

Kelley  says  he  develo[H'd  the  room- 
mate questionnaire  for  what  was  then 
the  men's  College  in  order  to  prevent 
"some  oi  the  traumatic  freshman  experi- 
ences." Arbitrary  matchings  were 
shelved  in  favor  of  a  set  of  questions  not 
unlike  those  on  the  current  freshman 
(.|uestionnaire. 

Kelley,  who  has  Icist  touch  with  his 
own  college  roommates,  designed  the 
questions  to  minimize  conflicts.  "I  tried 
to  go  back  through  my  own  experience 
as  an  undergraduate,  a  grad  student, 
and  working  at  a  boarding  school.  1 
tried  to  dream  up  qualities  that  would 


dexising  that  system,"  Kellev  says  of  the 
unit  system,  which  divides  a  class  into 
more  than  thirty  separate  counseling 
units  ranging  in  si/e  from  eighteen  to 
forty-four,  depending  on  location,  "it 
was  an  effort  to  break  down  a  large 
freshman  class  into  smaller  pieces.  We 
wanted  to  make  that  first  year  more 
comfortable,  to  make  residential  coun- 
seling easier,"  he  says. 

The  current  institution  of  the  resi- 
dent counselor  also  developed  during 
Kelley's  tenure.  Recalling  his  role  as  a 
proctor  during  his  first  year  at  Brown, 
he  realized  the  new,  freer  curriculum 
needed  a  new  kind  of  counsekir,  (.)ne 
who  was  less  a  policeman  and  more  an 
advice-gi\'er.  "When  I  was  a  proctor  1 
was  really  more  of  a  person  there  to 
keep  the  lid  on,"  Kelley  says.  The  disci- 
plinarian aspect  of  freshman  counseling 
got  "pushed  into  the  background"  with 
the  establishment  of  the  new  curriculum 
in  the  late  '60s.  "A  critical  reason  for  the 
RC  was  that  the  new  curriculum  pro- 
vided so  much  flexibility,"  Kellev  says. 
"Counseling  seemed  to  take  on  a  much 
more  important  role  than  when  the  first 
two  years  were  pretty  well  set.  1  \'iewed 


The  all-freshman  unit 

works  to  build  solidarity 

within  the  class' 


make  citmpatible  roommates,"  he  savs. 

The  1969  result  was  very  much  like 
tlie  1988  version.  But  there  was  one  key 
difference  in  the  matching  process.  "Ini- 
tially 1  did  the  matchings  on  the  floor  of 
mv  living  room  at  night  over  the  sum- 
mer," Kelley  says.  This  grueling  process 
came  to  an  end  when  Brown  merged 
with  Pembroke  in  1971  and  the  number 
of  students  surged  from  800  to  1,300.  "It 
liecame  impractical  to  do  it  by  hand," 
he  says. 

Computerized  data  processing 
'^tepped  in  to  save  the  day,  and  Kelley 
mm  ed  on  to  reform  other  aspects  of 
freshman  life  at  Brown.  The  residential 
counseling  program  and  the  idea  of  the 
freshman  unit  emerged,  leaving  a  last- 
ing mark  on  first-year  life  at  Brown. 

"I  was  pretty  much  responsible  for 


the  RC  more  as  a  social  and  cciunseling 
resource,  students  who  were  more  ma- 
ture and  could  give  their  ad\ice  to 
younger  students." 

Kelley  has  no  doubts  that  his  room- 
mate matching  system  worked.  "1  don't 
think  there's  any  question  that  it  helped. 
But  no  matter  hovy  we  fine-tuned,  there 
always  were  mismatches,"  he  says. 
Now  the  system  is  used  n'H)re  extensive- 
ly than  ever,  and  incoming  students  no 
longer  have  the  option  of  bypassing  the 
freshman  questionnaire  when  getting  a 
roommate. 

"In  prior  years  students  were  al- 
lowed to  write  in  and  select  each  other 
as  roommates,"  says  Desrochers. 
Friends  from  home,  or  people  who  had 
met  each  other  during  A  Taste  of  Brown 
or  Third  World  Weekend  (spring  visit- 


ing programs  for  admitted  students), 
would  write  the  Office  of  Residential 
Life,  asking  to  live  together.  These  re- 
quests were  almost  invariably  granted 
until  this  year,  when  for  the  first  time, 
everything  was  done  by  computer.  All 
but  the  2  percent  of  the  class  of  1992 
who  didn't  return  their  forms  were  mer- 
cilessly matched  by  machine. 

"We  tried  to  improve  distribution 
throughout  the  units,"  says  Desrochers, 
citing  experiences  in  previous  years, 
vyhen  a  few  units  were  likely  to  be  dom- 
inated by  clicjues  of  student  athletes  or 
others  who  had  met  before  the  begin- 
ning of  freshman  year. 


Choosing  to  live  with  a 
friend  from  home  can 
make  for  a  ci>mpletely  dif- 
ferent freshman  experi- 
ence. Boh  Lasky,  now  a 
senior,  recalls  how  he  and  long-time 
friend  Josh  Davis,  from  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey,  decided  to  room  together  before 
coming  to  Brown  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

"It  was  an  off-hand  thing  in  August. 
We  thought  it  was  a  silly  idea;  then  we 
thought,  'Why  not?'  I  called  and  found 
out  we  could  do  it,"  Lasky  says.  "1 
guess  we  were  ner\ous  about  going  to 
school." 

Thev  lived  together  not  only  their 
freshman  year  but  also  through  sopho- 
more year  and  the  first  half  of  junior 
year.  "We  hung  out  a  lot,"  Laskv  says. 
"We  didn't  do  it  out  of  necessity.  It  was 
just  kind  of  nice  to  have  someone  I 
knew  as  a  roommate  -  1  didn't  have  to 
put  up  a  front.  It's  good  not  having  to 
be  really  polite  if  you  don't  \yant  to." 

There  were  problems,  most  of  vyhich 
would  have  been  avoided  had  they 
been  a  computer-matched  pair.  "We  had 
major  standoffs  about  stupid  things  - 
we  always  argue,"  Lasky  says.  "He 
snores.  He's  a  complete  slob.  Our  room 
was  divided  in  half  -  his  side  was  cov- 
ered with  debris  and  my  side  was  al- 
ways clear."  But  in  the  end,  it  worked 
out  well,  and  thev  remain  close  friends. 
"We  have  the  same  sense  of  humor.  I  al- 
ways know  what  he's  going  to  say," 
Laskv  says. 

Other  recent  changes  in  romnmate 
selection  and  placement  include  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  single-sex  halls  over 
the  past  few  years.  Single-sex  housing  at 
Brown  is  on  its  deathlx-d,  and  Director 
of  Residential  Life  Arthur  Gallagher 
savs  it  ma\'  no  longer  be  t\n  option  next 
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fall.  Already,  men  cannot  choose  to  live 
on  an  all-male  hall,  and  the  availability 
of  single-sex  housing  for  women  has  de- 
creased dramatically  over  the  past  few 
years.  There  are  now  only  twenty-five 
rooms  in  women-only  areas  in  freshman 
dorms.  Until  1985,  Hope  College  and 
Littlefield  were  single-sex  by  floor.  Ten 
years  before  that,  entire  units  were  sin- 
gle-sex. 

All-male  housing  was  finally 
ditched  because  of  the  "locker-room 
mentality"  that  ruled  on  all-male  halls, 
Desrochers  says.  "Women  have  a  civiliz- 
ing effect  on  men.  We  had  too  many  in- 
cidents of  destruction  and  vandalism 
[on  all-male  halls]." 

Desrochers  says  incoming  women 
can  choose  single-sex  residential  areas 
for  religious  reasons,  or  if  they  are  from 
very  conservative  backgrounds.  But  for 
the  vast  majority  of  freshmen,  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  the  final  word  on  placement 
and  matching,  and  thev  will  live  in  a 
unit  composed  of  men  and  women. 

Student-life  administrators  believe 
that  the  freshman  unit  works  not  only  to 
subdivide  the  freshman  class,  but  also 
to  build  solidarity  within  the  class  and 
to  keep  freshmen  apart  from  most  up- 
perclassmen.  "We  think  it's  a  good  way 
for  members  of  the  class  to  get  to  know 
each  other,"  says  Gallagher. 

Segregating  freshmen  makes  sense 
for  other  reasons,  he  says.  "We  want  to 
reserve  housing  for  freshmen  first.  The 
upperclassmen  wouldn't  want  freshmen 
around  anyway."  Still,  he  says,  the  Uni- 
versity has  in  many  ways  "taken  the 
segregation  of  freshmen  for  granted." 

Another  rule  of  Brown  freshman  life 
sometimes  taken  for  granted  is  the  fact 
that  all  freshmen  live  in  doubles.  Gal- 
lagher says  there  are  some  very  good 
reasons  to  give  all  new  students  a  room- 
mate. "It's  important  to  meet  somebody 
you  don't  know,"  he  explains,  "and  it's 
important  to  share  space  with  someone 
else.  It's  good  to  share  some  time,  some 
heartbreaks,  some  joys,  a  record  collec- 
tion, washcloths." 

Administrators  also  see  advantages 
to  sharing  problems.  "I  was  talking  with 
one  student  who  was  glad  she  had 
some  incompatibilities  with  her  room- 
mate," says  Associate  Dean  Shaw.  "It 
was  the  first  time  she'd  dealt  with  a 
problem  on  her  own.  We  don't  want 
students  to  escape  at  the  first  inconven- 
ience." 

One  stumbling  block  for  computer- 
matched  roommates  can  arise  from  dif- 


ferences of  race.  The  Office  of  Residen- 
tial Life  does  not  honor  requests  to 
change  rooms  based  on  race,  but  the 
calls  still  come  in,  often  anonymously. 
Gallagher  says  he  occasionally  gets  calls 
from  nameless,  "concerned"  white  par- 
ents over  the  summer.  "They  say  'I'm 
really  very  open-minded  . . .  You  know, 
our  son/daughter  is  very  bright ...  I 
just  don't  think  this  will  work.'  " 

Gallagher  says  changes  are  not 
made  under  these  circumstances  -  "Part 
of  college  is  breaking  away  from  par- 
ents" -  and  the  interracial  matchups 
rarely  turn  out  as  badly  as  the  parents 
imagine.  "In  my  thirteen  years  here,  only 
a  few  roommate  matches  have  broken 
up  because  of  race,"  he  says.  "In  most 
cases  race  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 


The  tradition  of  the  fresh- 
man double  doesn't  go 
back  very  long  at  Brown. 
Until  recently,  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  house  most  of 
its  students  on  campus.  Prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  Wriston  Quadrangle  in 
1949-50,  few  undergraduates  lived  on 
campus.  Brown  was  more  of  a  regional 
college,  with  many  of  its  students  hail- 
ing from  Rhode  Island  and  living  at 
home,  at  least  during  the  first  few  years 
of  college. 

John  Mclntyre  '39,  long-time  assis- 
tant to  Brown's  president,  recalls  the 
sparse  residential  options  of  his  years  as 
an  undergraduate.  "The  only  dorms 
were  Hope,  Slater,  Caswell,  Littlefield, 
Hegeman,  and  Bnmonia  Hall  [now 
Richardson].  People  also  lived  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  University  Hall,"  he  says. 

Mclntyre  came  from  a  Brown-bred 
Wisconsin  family  -  three  of  his  relatives 
had  attended  Brown.  In  the  fall  of  1935, 
he  took  the  train  to  New  York  City  and 
met  his  roommate  and  his  roommate's 
father  at  Grand  Central  Station.  They 
drove  to  their  home  in  White  Plains, 
and  then  to  Providence. 

"We  got  along,"  Mclntyre  recalls. 
"We  lived  together  for  two  years.  We 
both  joined  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  but  he 
lived  out  of  house."  But  for  all  the  two 
young  men  had  in  common,  Mclntyre 
lost  touch  with  his  roommate  after  grad- 
uation. 

Smooth  relations  in  the  room,  it 
seems,  have  little  to  do  with  being  close 
friends.  "Good  friends  don't  always 
make  good  roommates.  But  good  room- 
mates don't  have  to  be  good  friends. 


Living  together  causes  a  strain  on  the 
relationship,"  Gallagher  says.  Perhaps 
it's  just  as  well  that  freshmen  aren't 
matched  on  the  basis  of  anything  more 
fundamental  than  sleeping  habits. 

Freshmen  Eugene  Kim  and  Dan 
Swingley  share  a  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  Emery  Hall  at  Pembroke.  They  also 
share  an  interest  in  music,  and  two 
classes  -  Chem  21,  "Introductory  Chem- 
istry," and  Math  10,  "Introductory  Cal- 
culus, Part  II." 

"There's  a  kind  of  harmony  between 
us,"  Kim  says.  But  there  are  still  sources 
of  friction  in  the  room,  many  of  them 
music-related.  "He  likes  to  listen  to  the 
radio,"  Kim  says.  "I  like  a  quiet  environ- 
ment to  study.  Why  should  1  have  to 
leave  the  room  when  he  wants  to  hear 
the  radio?"  Kim,  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra, is  very  particular  about  the 
sound  that  permeates  their  room.  "I 
practice  my  cello.  1  ask  [Dan]  if  it  both- 
ers him  -  there  are  things  he  does  that 
make  noise  but  he  doesn't  bother  to  ask 
if  it  bothers  me." 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  system 
that  ignores  interests  and  tastes  when 
matching  roommates,  the  roommates 
aren't  extracurricular  clones.  "I  like 
playing  chess,  but  he  doesn't  play.  I  like 
playing  tennis,  but  he  doesn't  play," 
Kim  says. 

"The  various  activities  we're  in 
don't  coincide,"  says  Swingley.  "He's 
pre-med;  I'm  an  indecision  major."  But 
Swingley  says  he's  amazed  at  how  well 
the  unit  as  a  whole  "clicks."  "It's  re- 
markable how  close  the  unit  has  be- 
come," he  says.  "Everyone  on  my  floor 
is  nice  and  I  like  them  a  lot.  I'm  kind  of 
surprised  at  how  well  the  matchings 
worked." 

"I  think  people  in  general  are  rea- 
sonable," Kim  says.  "They  want  to 
make  friends.  They  try  to  be  conciliato- 
ry and  friendly.  I  think  it's  difficult  to  be 
enemies  with  your  roommate." 

Whether  students'  underlying  good 
nature  or  the  efficacy  of  the  computer- 
ized matching  system  -  or  a  combina- 
tion -  is  responsible.  Brown's  room- 
mate-pairing system  seems  to  provide 
freshmen  with  a  relatively  uneventful 
introduction  to  the  shared  experience  of 
life  in  a  residence  hall.  Enduring  friend- 
ships rarely  result,  but  insurmountable 
differences  are  equally  unlikely.  It's  not 
a  bad  trade-off,  after  all. 

David  Temkin  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Brown  Daily  Herald. 
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Materials 
of  the 
Future 


By  Bruce  Fellman 


\      --^ 


At  Brown's  Center  for 
Advanced  Materials 
Research,  scientists  are 
creating  new  substances 
that  may  revolutionize 
the  ways  we  communi- 
cate, travel,  and  generate 
power. 


aster  than  a  speeding  bullet"  is  easy. 

In  one  second,  a  bullet  can  travel  from  the 
Barus  and  Holley  Building  to  the  Rockefeller  Li- 
brary. In  the  same  time,  however,  an  electron  can 
make  it  from  the  headquarters  of  engineering  and 
physics  at  Brown  to  Philadelphia,  even  during 
rush  hour  That  speed  is  hard  to  imagine,  and  yet, 
a  beam  of  light  is  more  than  capable  of  leaving 
electrons  -  and  everything  else,  for  that  matter  -  in 
the  subatomic  dust. 

As  near  as  scientists  can  determine,  light  is  the 
speediest  thing  in  the  universe.  In  one  second,  it 
can  sprint  from  College  Hill  to  the  moon  and  come 
about  a  cjuarter  of  the  way  home.  You'd  think  that 
dealing  with  such  mind-boggling  alacrity  would 
be  impossible. 

But  in  one  of  the  many  laboratories  that  are 
part  of  Brown's  recently-created  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Research  (CAMR),  Professor  of 
Engineering  Arto  Nurmikko  plays  ringmaster  to 
light  pulses  a  trillionth  of  a  second  or  shorter  that 
he  uses  to  "catch"  electrons  and  understand  their 
behavior  This  innovative  work  is  one  of  hundreds 
of  ongoing  experiments  under  the  CAMR  umbrel- 
la: the  University's  interdisciplinary  effort  to  figure 
out  what  makes  materials  tick  -  and  how  to  create 
the  materials  of  the  future. 

The  center  is  big-league  -  and  big-bucks  -  sci- 
ence, a  multimillion-dollar  set  of  investigations 
conducted  by  more  than  thirty  engineers,  physi- 
cists, chemists,  and  computer  scientists.  They  not 
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The  new  Center's  director  is  Robert 

Asaio.  A  close-up  of  the  computer  screen 

behind  bim  shows  a  microscopic  image 

of  a  ceramic  and  metal  compound  he  is 

testing  as  it  stretches.  The  long 

hexagons  represent  individual  grains  of 

metal,  and  the  wide,  dark  blue  ones, 

cereunic.  The  colors  indicate  the  level  of 

strain  as  it  develops  throughout  the 

material. 


only  collaborate  with  each  other  and  with  Brown 
researchers  from  related  disciplines  such  as  geolo- 
gy, but  CAMR  scientists  also  work  on  a  wide  range 
of  basic  research  projects  with  colleagues  from  na- 
tional and  international  government,  industrial, 
and  academic  labs. 

"From  the  practical  standpoint  of  cost-sharing 
and  the  economics  of  scale,  it  only  makes  sense  to 
get  people  together,"  explains  Professor  Robert  J. 
Asaro,  an  intense,  soft-spoken  engineer  who  be- 
came the  Center's  first  director  when  the  Universi- 
ty's long-standing  materials  research  programs 
were  consolidated  last  May.  "But  it's  more  than 
just  money.  We're  set  up  to  encourage  true  intellec- 
tual synergism  -  to  enable  our  researchers  to  do 
the  kind  of  science  together  they  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  do  alone." 

To  create  the  CAMR,  Brown  merged  the  Mate- 
rials Research  Laboratory,  a  consortium  of  scien- 
tists that  had  been  in  existence  since  1962,  with  a 
new  effort,  the  IBM-sponsored  Thin  Films  Project. 
The  center's  current  budget  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.25  million,  with  support  coming  chiefly  from 
the  University,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  corporations  such  as  IBM,  Ford,  the  General 
Electric  Foundaton,  and  Alcoa.  Its  researchers  have 
attracted  more  than  $7  million  in  grants  (from  such 
sources  as  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  Armv  Research  Office), 
and  despite  the  current  tight-money  climate,  Asaro 
expects  support  to  grow.  "Even  though  most  peo- 
ple believe  the  United  States  underfunds  basic  re- 
search, materials  science  is  generally  recognized  as 
a  vital  area,"  he  notes.  "Our  programs  are  thriving, 
but  it  takes  a  lot  of  hard  and  continuous  work." 

CAMR  interests  take  in  everything  from  the  in- 
finitesimally  small  to  the  huge:  optical  fibers,  solar 
cells,  semiconductors,  thin  films,  cracks  in  metals 
and  ceramics,  and  geological  faults,  to  name  a 
handful.  Nurmikko,  for  example,  works  with  "ar- 
tificially structured  materials."  These  substances, 
which  are  unlike  any  found  naturally  on  this  plan- 
et, are  the  hoped-for  heart  of  the  next  generation  of 
semiconductors,  the  "traffic  cops"  that  direct  the     C 
flow  of  electricity  in  devices  as  mundane  as  tape 
recorders  and  as  exotic  as  supercomputers. 

"There  have  been  tremendous  advances  in  the 
last  forty  years,  but  the  materials  -  largely  silicon  - 
that  go  into  today's  semiconductors  have  some  se- 
rious limitations,"  says  Nurmikko.  In  an  industry 
built  on  ever-increasing  speed,  the  substances  na- 
ture provides  don't  allow  electrons  to  move  fast 
enough.  The  result  is  an  atomic  -  and  information 
-  traffic  jam. 

Enter  the  "superlattice,"  an  ultra  thin  crys- 
talline layer  cake  crafted  from  materials  such  as 
gallium,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  selenium.  Each  layer 
can  be  as  thin  as  one-millionth  tiio  diameter  of  a 
human  hair. 

"The  idea  is  to  pick  out  the  desirable  features 
of  each  material  and  combine  them  in  such  a  way 
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that  we  create  a  semiconductor  with  custom-tai- 
lored properties,"  Nurmikko  explains,  adding  that 
the  entire  endeavor  is  a  collaborative  effort.  Other 
institutions,  among  them  IBM,  General  Motors, 
AT&T/ Bell  Labs,  and  Purdue  University  whip  up 
these  tiny  "cakes"  via  molecular  beam  epitaxy,  a 
super  high-tech  baking  method  in  which  layers  are 
fashioned  a  row  of  atoms  at  a  time. 

The  CAMR's  job  amounts  to  atomic  taste  test- 
ing. "We  need  to  know  how  the  electrons  that  in- 
habit these  superlattices  behave,"  Nurmikko  con- 
tinues. "Depending  on  the  material,  and  the  kinds 
of  electrons,  they  may  find  it  attractive  to  remain 
in  one  of  these  layers,  as  if  they  were  part  of  some 
atomic  Flat  Earth  Society.  Or  there  might  be  adven- 
turous ones  that  find  it  attractive  to  travel  at  vari- 
ous speeds  through  the  structure.  By  controlling 
the  thickness  and  the  composition  of  the  layer,  that 
is,  by  atomistically  engineering  a  material,  we've 
found  that  we  can  fine-tune  electron  behavior  with 


this  kind  of  artificial  microstn.icture." 

In  a  crowded  laboratory  glowing  red,  green, 
and  yellow  as  an  alchemist's  forge,  Nurmikko  de- 
scribes how  he  determines  what  electrons  are  do- 
ing. The  trick  is  to  travel  faster  than  the  quarry, 
and  this  brand  of  science  -  ultrafast  spectroscopy  - 
is  a  CAMR  specialty.  It  is  the  perfect  job  for  lasers, 
he  notes,  pointing  to  an  intense  pencil-thin,  crim- 
son beam  that  courses  around  a  pool  table-sized 
track  of  mirrors  and  lenses. 

The  beam  appears  to  be  continuous,  but  in 
truth,  it's  composed  of  extremely  short  pulses  of 
laser  light,  each  about  one-trillionth  of  a  second 
(one  picosecond)  in  duration,  "We  use  two  succes- 
sive pulses  of  light,  either  from  the  same  or  from 
different  lasers,"  says  Nurmikko.  "The  first  excites 
an  electron  in  a  particular  way  and  puts  a  'color 
flag'  on  it.  The  electron  then  waves  its  flag  while 
it's  going  around  the  superlattice  crystal,  and  we 
try  to  identify  it  by  firing  a  second  pulse  a  few  pi- 


Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Subra 
Surest  uses  ultra-bot  ovens,  bydrauUc 
rams,  bigb-speed  video  cameras,  fiber- 
optic lenses,  and  computers  to  study  the 
v/ay  ceramics  crack  under  bigb  tempera- 
tures and  pressure. 
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coseconds  later  with  a  color  matching  that  of  the 
flag-waver." 

Sometimes  things  remain  the  same  over  several 
trillionths  of  a  second;  sometimes  they  change. 
That  makes  choosing  the  color  of  the  second  pulse 
an  educated  guessing  game,  Nurmikko  explains, 
and  one  guided  by  both  intuition  and  the  laws  of 
quantum  mechanics.  From  this  combination  of  art 
and  science,  researchers  can  see  what  happened  to 
the  electron  during  its  travels  -  and  whether  or  not 
the  particular  layer  cake  is  worth  "serving." 


I  asers  figure  heavily  in  many  aspects  of  the 
CAMRs  work.  Professor  of  Engineering  and  I'hv- 
sics  Jan  Tauc  uses  them  to  track  electrons  in  amor- 
phous materials,  including  amorphous  semicon- 
ducting silicon.  Tauc's  "pump  and  probe"  laser 


set-up  enables  him  to  measure  and  monitor  the 
electrons  generated  as  light  hits  the  semiconduc- 
tor target.  "It  is  important  to  know  what  the  pho- 
togenerated  electrons  do  in  a  picosecond  after 
their  generation  in  these  materials,"  he  notes, 
adding  that  the  new  materials  showed  genuine 
promise  for  meeting  future  energy  needs.  "Amor- 
phous silicon  may  have  many  other  uses  -  cheap 
transistor  arrays  for  TVs  and  switches,  for  exam- 
ple. The  range  of  applications  is  still  wide  open." 

Professor  of  Engineering  Rodney  J.  Clifton's 
laser  set-up  provides  a  blow-by-blow  description 
of  the  pressure  and  shear  waves  which  are  gener- 
ated when  an  angled  sample  is  shot  on  an  angled 
target.  These  "pressure /shear  plate  impact  experi- 
ments" produce  comparatively  simple  loading 
conditions  for  studying  the  shearing  resistance  of 
materials  at  the  ultra-high  rates  of  deformation 
that  occur  in  dynamic  fracture,  high-speed  ma- 
chining, and  ballistic  impact. 

In  another  major  project,  Tauc  and  Professor  of 
Physics  Humphrey  ].  Maris  use  lasers  to  create  the 
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Chemistry  and  en- 
gineering profes- 
sor Aaion  Wold 
and  engineering 
graduate  student 
Bill  Desisto  in- 
spect a  thin  film 
that  is  part  of  a 
superconductor 
The  sample  they 
bold  contains  100 
sprayed  layers 
and  took  four 
hours  to  grow. 


shortest  and  lightest  hammer  taps  imaginable: 
light-generated  "sounds"  with  wavelengths  20 
million  times  smaller  than  any  we  can  hear.  These 
are  used  to  measure  and  analyze  thin  films. 

But  there  are  other  important  tools  as  well, 
notes  Center  director  Asaro.  For  example.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Subra  Suresh,  a  CAMR  engineer,  has 
continued  the  de\'eIopment  of  a  system  of  hy- 
draulic rams,  high-speed  \ideo  cameras,  fiber  op- 
tic lenses,  and  computers  to  determine  how  fa- 
tigue cracks  grow  in  brittle  materials  such  as  ce- 
ramics. Rod  Clifton  uses  his  compressed-gas  gun 
with  a  star-shaped  flyer  plate  to  generate  very 
short  tensile  pulses  (less  than  50  billionths  of  a  sec- 
ond) for  studying  the  evolution  of  microcracks  in 
ceramics.  Because  the  pulse  duraton  is  so  short  the 
brittle  specimen  is  not  broken  to  bits  by  the  im- 
pact, yet  microcracks  are  formed.  This  so-called 
"soft-recovery  experiment",  when  combined  with 
observations  of  the  stress-wave  induced  micro- 
cracks in  a  transmission  electron  microscope,  pro- 
vides snapshots  of  the  evolution  of  microcracks  in 
ceramics.  Understanding  of  the  development  of 
microcracks  is  expected  to  make  it  possible  to  de- 
\'elop  ceramics  that  are  less  brittle,  but  retain  their 
attractive  properties  of  great  hardness  and  mainte- 
nance of  strength  at  exceptionally  high  tempera- 
tures. 

Professor  of  Engineering  Lambert  B.  Freund 
goes  his  fracture-intrigued  colleagues  one  better: 
He,  along  with  Professor  of  Engineering  Jacques 
Duffy,  rigs  highly-polished  metal  samples  to  plas- 
tic explosives,  detonates  them,  and  then  uses  a 
high-speed  camera  to  lecord  the  distorted,  "fun- 
house  mirror"  reflections  caused  by  crack  growth. 
"We're  looking  for  the  rules  of  the  road  -  the  abili- 
ty to  predict  what  will  happen  to  a  material  at  a 
given  temperature  and  pressure,"  Freund  explains. 
"This  way,  you  won't  have  to  build,  say,  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  reactor  and  hope  for  the  best." 

Asaro  and  such  colleagues  as  Professors  of  En- 
gineering Alan  Needleman  and  C.  Fong  Shih  and 
Associate  Professor  Michael  Ortiz  fa\or  different 
tools  for  their  work.  As  one  of  the  world's  leading 
students  of  "necking,"  Asaro  uses  powerful  mi- 
croscopes and  computers  to  observe  this  phenom- 
enon in  incredibly  intimate  detail.  Mock  apolo- 
getically, he  explains  that  there's  nothing  of  the 
prurient  in  his  investigations. 

"If  you  look  at  materials  under  stress,  one  com- 
mon phenomenon  is  localized  deformation," 
Asaro  says,  holding  up  an  inch-long  single  crystal 
of  aluminum  alloy  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
taffy  pull.  "We  stretched  it  with  uniform  stress,  but 
it  thinned  more  rapidly  at  one  point  than  at  others. 
That  non-uniform  deformation  is  known  as  neck- 
ing, and  it's  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophic  failure 
of  the  material." 

In  the  instant  before  the  aluminum  breaks,  all 
the  strain  of  deformation  becomes  concentrated  in 
a  tiny  area  of  the  neck  called  a  shear  banef,  which. 


notes  Asaro,  "looks  like  a  miniature  geological 
fault.  In  this  discrete  zone,  the  local  strains  are 
enormous,  and  the  material  literally  slides  off  the 
fault." 

To  understand  the  anatomy  of  failure,  Asaro 
watched  the  process  through  an  electron  micro- 
scope capable  of  magnifying  the  shear  bands  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times.  From  this  vantage 
point,  he  discovered  a  curious  competition  be- 
tween two  fundamental  properties  of  materials. 
"When  you  deform  a  metal,  it  actually  becomes  a 
little  stronger,"  he  explains.  "This  is  called  strain- 
hardening,  and  you  can  see  it  if  you  take  a  paper 
clip,  bend  it,  and  then  try  to  unbend  it.  It  won't  de- 
form in  the  same  place,  which  has  now  hardened, 
so  it  deforms  somewhere  else." 

Quite  paradoxically,  however,  the  conditions 
that  strengthen  the  material  can  also  weaken  it. 
Any  strain  will  cause  a  change  in  the  orientation  of 
the  crystalline  grains  that  make  up  a  metal.  If 
enough  of  them  line  up  in  the  same  direction, 
shear  bands  can  form,  and  faulting  is  inevitable. 

"All  the  action  is  in  the  bands,"  says  Asaro, 
who  has  used  these  observations  to  develop  so- 
phisticated computer  models  that  can  help  predict 
the  behavior  of  new  materials,  such  as  metal  and 
ceramic  composites.  These  are  of  great  interest  to 
aerospace  engineers,  particularly  those  working  on 
the  much-touted  "Orient  Express,"  the  space  plane 
that  should  be  able  to  travel  from  New  York  to 
Tokyo  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Already,  the  required 
electronics  and  computer  systems  are  available  for 
the  ultimate  rapid-transit  vehicle.  The  problem  is 
that  no  currently  available  materials  will  hold  up 
under  the  stram. 

"The  kind  of  work  we're  doing  here  may  end 
up  as  a  microstructural  design  tool  for  people  try- 
ing to  figure  out  how  to  get  the  most  from,  say,  a 
metal  and  ceramic  composite,"  says  Asaro.  "What 
designers  do  now  is  experiment  with  each  compo- 
nent, but  often  when  they  put  together  two  materi- 
als that  look  good,  thev  get  junk.  Our  discoveries 
will  help  them  be  a  little  more  clever." 


I  hat's  the  point  of  basic  research:  providing 
the  foundation.  Many  an  industry  is  built  on  such 
support. 

"As  a  university,  our  responsibility  is  to  do  re- 
search and  train  students  to  carry  on  -  we're  not  in 
this  to  make  dex'ices,"  declares  Aaron  Wold,  a 
CAMR  chemist  and  engineer  studying  the  synthe- 
sis of  new  materials.  Currently,  he's  looking  at  bet- 
ter ways  to  create  diamonds,  as  well  as  developing 
thin  films  that  may  save  the  new  generation  of  su- 
perconductors from  self-destructing. 

"This  lab  is  unique  in  the  country  for  the 
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preparation  of  solids,"  Wold  says  with  a  hint  of 
pride,  as  he  talks  about  the  features  of  each  ap- 
pliance in  his  high-tech  kitchen. 

In  one  rugged-looking  oven.  Wold  can  recreate 
the  high  temperatures  and  pressures  that  prevail 
deep  within  the  Earth.  Under  these  conditions,  he 
can  turn  graphite  into  diamonds.  Diamond  films 
can  be  obtained  from  methane  and  hydrogen  in  a 
plasma  at  high  temperature.  They  aren't  much  to 
look  at,  but  they  should  prove  more  precious  than 
gemstones. 

"Diamonds  are  the  best  material  for  transmit- 
ting infrared  light,"  savs  Wold,  "and  they're  hard. 
If  you  put  diamond  films  on  drill  bits  or  saws,  it 
could  revolutionize  the  machine  tool  industry.  Or 
you  could  use  these  films  to  toughen  engine  parts, 
armor,  even  bullet-proof  vests." 

Wold  is  working  with  another  type  of  thin  film 
to  solve  an  unpublicized  problem  of  superconduc- 
tors, the  much-ballvhooed  class  of  copper  com- 
pounds that  transmit  electricitv  with  almost  100- 
percent  efficiency.  If  a  way  could  be  found  to  cut 
the  prodigious  transmission  losses  electricity  un- 
dergoes as  it  travels  along  the  wires,  energy  bills 
would  decrease  dramatically. 

"I'm  afraid  that  a  lot  of  the  promises  made  for 
superconductors  may  not  be  realized,"  he  says. 
"As  a  chemist,  1  realized,  very  early  in  the  game, 
that  these  compounds  probably  wouldn't  result  in 
any  practical  material  because  of  their  inherent  in- 
stability. If  you're  using  them  for  wire,  pretty  soon 
you're  not  going  to  have  any  wire." 

To  grant  long  life  to  superconductors.  Wold  is 
developing  a  technique  for  growing  thin  films  of 
superconducting  materials  on  stabilizing  support 
compounds  such  as  magnesium  oxide  and  stron- 
tium titanate.  "We  start  with  a  simple  room  hu- 
midifier that  turns  solutions  of  the  superconduc- 
tors into  a  fine  mist.  It's  then  sprayed  on  the  sup- 
port and  put  into  a  gold  furnace,"  Wold  explains 
in  front  of  a  sparkling  contraption.  "We  can  put  on 
layer  after  layer,  essentiallv  custom-tailoring  the 
film." 

It  is  too  earlv  to  know  whether  or  not  Wold's 
work  will  prevent  these  exciting  materials  from 
self-destructing.  But  if  nothing  else,  the  humidifier 
method  pioneered  at  the  CAMR  has  applications 
far  afield  from  superconductor  life  enhancement. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  is  using  "vapor  depo- 
sition" to  create  specialized  optical  fibers,  those 
hair-thin,  miracle  filaments  touted  for  telecommu- 
nications. "We  can  get  compounds  into  the  vapor 
that  are  normally  insoluble  and  so  make  a  many- 
layered  glass  of  extremelv  high  puritv,"  explains 
Professor  of  Engineering  Theodore  F.  Morse.  "In 
fact,  it's  so  pure  you  could  see  through  100  miles 
of  such  glass." 

This  "layer  cake"  -  a  roughlv  foot-long,  inch- 
thick  cylinder  -  is  called  a  preform.  If  its  optical 
characteristics  pass  muster,  it  is  pulled  into  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  fiber  in  a  twentv-five-foot-high  op- 


tical fiber  draw  tower,  a  sophisticated  device 
vaguely  resembling  a  fishing  rod  and  reel.  "We 
work  with  the  same  svstem  used  in  the  industry,"    | 
notes  Morse,  "although  to  be  honest,  a  lot  of  com- 
panies would  like  equipment  this  good." 

Most  people,  thanks  to  aggressive  ad  cam- 
paigns, readily  associate  telephones  with  these 
fibers,  but  they  are  also  a  prime  component  of  an-   , 
other  kind  of  communicating.  "We're  looking  at  a   • 
new  area  called  'embedded  fibers',"  says  Professor 
of  Chemistry  William  M.  Risen.  "Any  parameter 
vou  can  think  of  -  pressure,  temperature,  sound, 
chemical  species  -  you  can  measure  with  a  fiber  by 
observing  changes  in  the  light  signal.  So  if  you  em- 
bed the  fiber  in  the  material  vou  want  to  test,  and 
you're  clever,  you  can  find  out  what's  happening 
by  looking  at  the  light." 

The  Air  Force  is  interested  in  this  research  as  a 
way  of  examining  the  composite  materials  that  go 
into  the  wings  of  fighter  jets.  The  Navy,  which  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  building  submarine 
hulls  of  foot-thick  plastic,  is  an  active  supporter  of 
this  research.  "There  are  instabilities  that  occur 
during  the  plastic  curing  process,  but  no  one 
knows  how  to  find  them,"  Risen  explains.  "Em- 
bedded fibers  seem  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  inter- 
rogate a  complicated  composite." 
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In  the  miaoelectxonics  facility,  associate 
professor  Jim  Rosenberg  builds  tiny  tran- 
sistors with  the  help  of  a  mask  aligner,  a 
machine  that  can  produce  features  as 
small  as  fifteen  millionths  of  an  inch  on 
semiconductor  wafers.  The  yellow  light 
in  the  room  protects  photosensitive  ma- 
terials used  in  the  process. 


~eing  able  to  ask  -  and  answer  -  such 
questions  is  critical,  because  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
sent-day materials,  "we've  gone  about  as  far  as  we 
can  go,"  Risen  says. 

Silicon,  which  is  essentially  distilled  beach 
sand,  forms  the  semiconductor  of  choice  in  mod- 
ern computer  circuitry.  "Its  electrical  properties 
aren't  that  great,  but  silicon  works  over  a  wide 
temperature  range,  and  it's  easv  to  process,"  ex- 
plains Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  James  J. 
Rosenberg,  who  is  looking  for  better  semiconduc- 
tors. "The  name  of  the  game  is  not  onlv  speed,  it's 
power  dissipation.  Say  you  make  a  computer 
which  can  perform  a  single  mathematical  opera- 
tion in  one-billionth  of  a  second  -  that  machine 
would  be  about  the  size  of  a  coffee  cup.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  with  current  materials,  it  would  use 
about  five  kilowatts  of  power  and  generate  so 
much  heat  you'd  need  to  dump  200  gallons  of  wa- 
ter a  minute  on  it  to  keep  the  computer  from  melt- 
ing. So  we  need  materials  that  work  as  fast,  or 
faster,  than  silicon,  and  require  much  less  power." 

Germanium  shows  promise,  and  Rosenberg  is 
excited  about  a  group  of  artificially-structured  ma- 
terials that  take  on  a  "pseudomorphic,"  or  atom- 
istically  rearranged,  form  when  they're  grown  as 
thin  films.  The  substances  -  gallium  arsenide  and 
indium  gallium  arsenide  -  have  valuable  electrical 
properties,  but  normally  they  don't  work  well  to- 
gether. As  a  thin  film,  however,  something  magical 
happens.  Each  material  distorts  its  atomic  struc- 
ture to  match  that  of  the  other,  and  as  far  as  a  fast- 
moving  electron  is  concerned,  it's  full  steam  ahead. 

"We  can  combine  substances  that  were  previ- 
ously thought  to  be  uncombinable,"  savs  Rosen- 
berg, "and  we  wind  up  with  something  that  has 
very  different  properties  from  the  bulk  material. 
For  example,  transistors  fabricated  pseudomorphi- 
cally  are  the  highest  frequency  available." 

"Atomistically  engineered  materials"  is  one  in- 
novation; another  is  a  kind  of  formlessness  that 
also  involves  silicon.  This  versatile  material  is  the 
energy-producing  heart  of  solar  cells,  the  power 
source  of  space  craft.  The  material  works  perfectly 
well  for  that  exotic  application,  and  alternative  en- 
ergy aficionados  have  long  hoped  that  solar  cells 
might  meet  some  of  our  more  earthly  needs. 

But  that  hope  so  far  has  been  in  vain.  "The  en- 
ergy it  takes  to  grow  the  ultrapure  crystalline  sili- 
con, slice  it,  and  wire  it  is  not  very  different  from 
the  energy  the  cell  will  generate  during  its  life- 
time," says  Risen. 

This  is  the  kind  of  research  challenge  Risen 
and  his  CAMR  colleagues  face  daily. 


Bruce  FeUmnn  '72  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Connecticut. 
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Stop  the  Presses 


Several  Euglisli  dcpnrtmeut  faculty  members 
double  as  independent  book  publishers 


By  James  Reinbold 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


A 


small  press  may  best  be 
described  as  what  it  isn't,  what  it 
doesn't  do,  or  what  it  doesn't  care  to  do. 
A  small-press  does  not  publish  best- 
sellers. It  does  not  target  the  mass  audi- 
ence. A  small-press  book  will  not  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  B.  Dalton, 
Waldenbooks,  or  your  neighborhood 
Rite-Aid  or  CVS.  A  small  press  does  not 
publish  books  to  make  money.  You  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  read  a  review  of  a  small- 
press  book  in  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Revieiv.  Chances  are,  as  a  reader  of  trade 
published  books  (Knopf,  Harper  &  Row, 
Scribners,  et.  al.),  you  have  never  heard 
of  the  authors  who  are  published  by 
small  presses. 

That  said,  just  what  then  is  a  small- 
press  book?  How  will  you  recognize 
one  if  you  ever  see  one?  More  impor- 
tant, how  do  small  presses  survive,  as- 
saulted as  they  are  by  spiraling  printing 
costs,  stubborn  distribution  problems, 
lack  of  reviews,  small  sales,  a  market- 
place dominated  by  giant  chains  that 
buy  and  sell  what  they  please,  and  by 
the  drying  up  of  their  principal  means 
of  support,  federal  grant  monies? 

A  small-press  book  is  usually  made 
with  care,  with  attention  to  typeface  and 
paper.  Often,  small-press  books  have 
distinctive  design  elements  that  reflect 
the  creative  bent  of  the  publisher  or, 
more  realistically,  the  harsh  demands  of 
economics.  An  edition  of  500  is  about 
normal  for  a  small-press  book.  A  small 


portion  of  a  small-press  book  edition  is 
hand-numbered  or  hand-lettered  and 
signed  by  the  author  A  small-press 
book  often  has  an  inscription  that  reads 
something  like,  "This  book  was  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  (fill  in  a  state  or 
federal  agency)."  Small  presses  are  usu- 
ally found  in  large  cities  or  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  colleges  and  universities. 
They  are  not  university  presses,  it 
should  be  noteti,  and  so  are  not  funded 
by  a  university  budget.  They  are  often 
founded  and  run  by  poets  or  fiction 
writers,  and  rely  on  grants  from  state 
and  federal  arts  agencies  to  remain  sol- 
vent. And,  despite  all  the  adversity, 
small  presses  survive,  and  thrive,  and 
continue  to  publish  the  work  of  poets 
and  fiction  writers,  who  bring  to  litera- 
ture fresh  styles  and  new  voices  that 
otherwise  would  never  be  heard. 

Four  small  presses,  all  with  a  Brown 
connection,  are  active  in  l'n)vidence: 
Burning  Deck,  Copper  Beach,  Lost 
Roads,  and  paradigm.  Burning  Deck  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  pack,  publish- 
ing continuously  since  1962,  and  in 
Providence  since  1%8.  Copper  Beech 
celebrates  its  fifteenth  anniversary  this 
year;  Lost  Roads  arrived  in  Providence 
in  1983,  from  Arkansas,  via  San  Francis- 
co; and  paradigm,  the  newest  of  the 
four,  was  founded  this  year  by  poet  and 
playwright  Gale  Nelson,  a  1988  gradu- 
ate of  the  Brown  creative  writing  pro- 
gram. 


Soon  after  our  bo\i,  Brccht, 
was  born,  we  considered 

qiiittini^  the  press. 

Eivrytliing  just  got  to  be 

too  much.  I'vestoppied 

feeling  that  wa\/  iioxv.  The 

worse  tilings  get,  the  more 

important  it  becomes 
for  Lost  Roads  to  contimie. 

C.n     VVRICiHT 
LOST  KOADS  PUBLISHERS 
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D.  Wright  is  a  newly  ten- 
ured associate  professor  of  English  at 
Brown.  She  is  the  author  of  three  vol- 
umes of  poetry  and  recipient  of  a  num- 
ber of  grants  and  fellowships,  including 
a  Guggenheim.  Bv  her  own  admission, 
placing  her  poetry  in  quarterlies  and 
magazines  has  become  increasingly  less 
difficult  as  her  reputation  has  grown. 
Her  husband,  Forrest  Gander,  recently 


published  his  first  volume  of  poetry, 
Riifli  To  The  Lake,  with  Alice  James 
Books,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Gan- 
der, after  teaching  at  Johnson  &  Wales 
College  ("120  students  for  $120  a  week: 
that's  a  dollar  a  head,"  he  recalls)  and 
Roger  Williams  College,  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  five-year  appointment  in  the 
English  department  at  Providence  Col- 
lege. Thev  live  in  a  comfortable  house 
on  the  edge  of  Roger  Williams  Park  on 
the  Providence-Cranston  line  with  a 
small  dog  and  their  two-year-old  son, 
Brecht.  The  question  is:  Why  would  two 
otherwise  happv,  published  poets  and 
college  professors  want  to  torment 
themselves  by  running  a  small  press? 
Obviously,  such  a  question  is  cyni- 
cal, jaded,  and  somewhat  loaded.  And 


CD.  Wright,  bet  husband,  Forrest 
Gander,  and  their  son,  Brecht. 


the  questioner  would  be  surprised,  per- 
haps, by  the  response.  Wright  has  a 
tenacity  and  toughness  about  her  that  is 
apparent  only  in  a  very  subtle  sort  of 
way.  She  is  principled.  And  though  her 
voice  is  soft-edged,  her  words  are  to- 
the-point.  She  sees  Lost  Roads  as  stand- 
ing up  in  defiance  of  the  grimy,  merce- 
nary world  of  the  big  New  York  pub- 
lishers, "the  great  sump  we  call  Ameri- 
ca." It  is  an  answer  to  the  huge  chains 
that  have  bookstores  in  every  mall  and 
are  "nm  by  accountants  who  wouldn't 
know  a  book  if  it  bit  them  in  the  ass." 
Lost  Roads's  mission,  in  a  sense,  is  to 
run  a  counter  offense,  to  publish  fiction 
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and  poetry,  not  only  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merit,  but  also  in  reaction  to  "the  money 
quest"  of  the  publishing  industry 

Wright,  an  Arkansas  native,  took 
over  Lost  Roads  in  1978  when  the  pub- 
lisher, Frank  Stanford,  died.  At  the  time 
she  was  completing  her  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayette- 
ville.  With  an  NEA  grant  just  received, 
she  published  the  titles  Stanford  had 
planned  and  then  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  lived  there  for  six  months, 
worked  at  the  Poetry  Center,  and  met 
Gander.  They  moved  to  Mexico  to  write 
and  publish,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
United  States.  They  spent  some  time  in 
the  Ozarks,  an  area,  Wright  says,  "I'm 
always  trying  to  get  people  to  go  to," 
and  then  came  to  Providence  in  1982, 
when  she  accepted  a  teaching  position 
at  Brown. 

Lost  Roads  pubhshes  poetry  and  fic- 
tion by  new  and  established  writers. 
The  books  are  handsome,  but  the  press's 
efforts  seem  on  the  verge  of  being  sabo- 
taged by  the  burdens  of  shaky  distribu- 
tion and  disappointing  sales.  It  is  also 
difficult  getting  their  bot)ks  reviewed.  A 
small  press  is  a  business,  and  those  de- 
mands have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  at  Lost 
Roads,  the  business  of  running  a  press 
seems  to  have  intruded  unpleasantly  on 
the  creative  and  artistic  areas.  Both  Gan- 
der and  Wright  would  call  themselves 
poets  first  and  publishers  second.  But 
the  attempt  to  blend  the  twin  roles  of 
artist  and  salesman  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  successfully  resolved.  They 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  market- 
ing their  books.  Like  many  small  press- 
es, they  rely  on  Small  Press  Distribution, 
Spring  Church,  and  Book  Slinger  for 
distribution.  But  they  do  not  have  a  dis- 
tributor on  the  East  Coast  or  in  the 
South,  which  hurts  not  only  exposure 
but  sales.  An  advertising  campaign  in 
the  Boston  Globe,  The  Americnn  Poetry 
Reviexc,  and  Coda  failed  to  deliver  the 
anticipated  results.  It  is  an  annoying  sit- 
uation, and  potentially  damaging. 
"People  aren't  looking  at  fiction  market- 
ing the  same  way  they  look  at  poetry 
marketing,"  Wright  says. 

Lost  Roads  is  not  unique  among 
small  presses  in  its  marketing  dilemma. 
It  is  caught  in  a  situation  that  has  yet  to 
yield  a  solution  or  a  direction.  For  the 
moment,  it  is  not  life  threatening,  but  it 
limits  the  number  of  books  Wright  and 
Gander  can  publish  just  as  surely  as  the 
cessation  of  grant  money  would  eventu- 
ally halt  production. 


Copper  Beech's  Mutlu  (standing) 
and  Randy  Biasing. 


hortly  into  a  conversation  with 
Copper  Beech  Press's  director.  Associate 
Professor  of  English  Mutlu  Konuk  Bias- 
ing '74  Ph.D.,  and  editor.  Randy  Biasing, 
the  talk  turns  to  sales.  Big  sales  for  small 
presses.  Sold  out  editions.  Granted,  they 
are  talking  about  sales  of  four  hundred, 
one  thousand,  or  two  thousand  copies, 
but  this  seems  unprecedented.  A  contra- 
diction. A  small  press  that  is  actually 
selling  enough  books  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  publishing  additional  titles,  A  small 
press  reprinting  a  couple  of  books 
knowing  that  continued  sales  are  guar- 
anteed. In  a  way,  it  explodes  one  of  the 
myths  about  small  presses:  that  thou- 
sands of  basements  across  the  country 
are  filled  with  hundreds  of  unsold 
books.  That  only  libraries  buy  books. 
That  only  poets  read  the  work  of  other 
poets.  That  operating  a  small  press 
means  negative  sales  and  red  ink,  and 
that  survival  is  based  upon  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  NEA.  Hard  work  rewarded 
has  a  Puritan  Yankee  ring  to  it,  and 
Randy  Biasing  only  enforces  that  im- 
pression when  he  speaks  of  small  press 
publishing  as  "inherently  \irtuous." 
And,  as  Copper  Beech  has  happily 
found,  there  is  an  audience  out  there. 

If  other  presses  bemoan  a  lack  of 
business  savvy  or  don't  need  to  have 
any.  Copper  Beech's  business  sense  is 
just  as  focused  as  its  artistic  sense.  It 
may  be  just  luck.  And  while  the  "art- 
for-art's-sake"  approach  may  be  gratify- 
ing, it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  small  press 
having  some  measure  of  success  in  actu- 
ally selling  books. 

While  a  press  such  as  Burning  Deck 
still  holds  to  its  "we-are-we-and-they- 
are-thev"  attitude  toward  commercial 
publishers.  Copper  Beech  has  steadily 
worked  its  way  more  into  the  publish- 
ing mainstream.  "We  no  longer  think  of 
the  small  press  as  being  counter-cultur- 
al," Randy  Biasing  says.  Copper  Beech, 
he  adds,  fills  a  need.  In  one  sense,  there 
is  enough  territory  out  there,  even  au- 
thors to  publish,  so  no  one  has  to  fight 
over  them. 


Part  of  the  reason  Copper  Beech 
looks  to  sales,  or  the  reprinting  of  popu- 
lar titles  to  keep  them  solvent,  is  stiffer 
competition  for  grant  money.  While  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  NEA  dis- 
tributes to  small  presses  has  remained 
about  the  same  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  agency  is  making  fewer  -  but 
larger  -  grants,  instead  of  numerous 
small  grants.  Additionally,  Randy  Bias- 
ing explains,  small  presses  such  as  Cop- 
per Beech  now  have  to  compete  with 
university  presses  and  small  indepen- 
dent publishers  for  funds.  That's  a  little 
like  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  So  despite  good  sales.  Copper 
Beech  has  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
titles  it  can  publish  in  a  year  if  it  does 
not  receive  a  federal  grant. 

Like  Tolstoy's  lines  about  happy  and 
unhappy  families  ("All  happy  families 
resemble  each  other.  Each  unhappy 
family  is  unhappy  in  its  own  way")  in 
the  beginning  of  Anna  Karenina,  small 
presses  resemble  each  other  in  the  prob- 
lems they  share,  and  are  different  in 
their  own  way.  It  is  highly  unlikely,  for 
example,  that  Copper  Beech  would  pub- 
lish an  author  who  is  in  the  Burning 
Deck  catalogue.  It's  a  matter  of  both 
substance  and  style.  Brown  English  pro- 
fessor (now  emeritus)  Edwin  Honig 
started  Copper  Beech  Press  in  1973. 
When  he  retired  from  Brown,  in  1983, 
he  turned  the  operation  over  to  the  Bias- 
ings. Honig,  now  founding  editor,  con- 
tinues to  be  in\-oh-ed  in  editorial  deci- 
sions. 

From  the  beginning.  Copper  Beech 
followed  its  own  indi\-idual  path,  build- 
ing a  list  of  publications  rich  not  only  in 
poetry  and  fiction,  but  also  in  works  in 
translation.  No  doubt  this  interest  in 
publishing  work  in  translation  was  in- 
fluenced by  Honig's  reputation  as  a 
leading  interpreter  and  translator  of 
Garcia  Lorca.  It  is  thus  no  surprise  that 
the  Biasings  are  translators  of  four 
books  of  the  poetry  of  Nazim  Hikmet, 
the  internationally  acclaimed  Turkish 
poet,  who  died  in  1963.  One  of  the 
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press's  most  successful  books  is  a  John 
Moyne  and  Coleman  Barks  translation 
of  a  work  of  the  thirteenth-century  Sufi 
poet,  Rumi,  Tliese  Bmnchiii;^  Moiucuts 
(1988).  The  first  new  English  translation 
of  Rumi's  odes  in  nearly  100  years,  the 
book  is  a  fine  example  of  how  a  small, 
independent  press  can  fill  a  gap.  As 
Biasing  notes,  "The  Rumi  book  is  a  sig- 
nificant book.  But  no  commercial  pub- 
lisher would  ever  touch  it." 

Another  sold-out  title  in  the  Copper 
Beech  catalogue  is  The  Orchard  (1984),  a 
novella  by  the  Israeli  writer  Benjamin 
Tammuz,  translated  by  Richard  Flantz. 
Copper  Beech  plans  to  reprint  the  Rumi 
book  and  a  book  of  Honig's  Lorca  trans- 
lations. For  the  press,  the  successes  of 
the  Rumi  and  the  Tammuz  books  are 
pleasant,  but  unexpected,  surprises. 

The  works  in  translation  give  the 
press  a  slightly  academic  flavor  The  in- 
novative poetry  and  imaginative  prose 
under  the  Copper  Beech  imprint  give 
the  press  an  inviting  eclecticism. 


e  Nelson  is  tall  and  slen- 
der. Thin  blond  hair  touches  his  collar. 
Born  and  raised  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  of  California,  he  came  East  to  en- 
ter the  writing  program  at  Brown  and 
plans  to  apply  to  enter  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  English  in  1990.  Besides  run- 
ning his  press.  Nelson  is  an  adjunct  in- 
structor in  English  at  Brown  and  helps 
mn  the  Canned  Goods  Poetry  and  Prose 
for  Clothes  Series,  a  program  supported 
by  the  Graduate  Writing  Program  and 
the  Center  for  Public  Service  that  spon- 
sors poetry  and  prose  readings  on  cam- 
pus. 

From  the  front  windows  of  his  sec- 
ond-floor apartment  in  the  Smith  Hill 
section  of  Providence,  Nelson's  unob- 
structed cityscape  view  extends  to  Fed- 


eral Hill.  "There  was  a  fire  in  the  house 
across  the  street,"  he  explains,  indicat- 
ing the  asphalt  rectangle  enclosed  by 
chain  link  fence;  "they  didn't  fix  it,  they 
tore  it  down."  From  a  second-  or  third- 
floor  window  on  Atwells  Avenue,  you 
could  probably  pick  out  Nelson's  house; 
it's  painted  in  two  shades  of  pink.  The 
apartment  is  sparsely  furnished:  the  no- 
table items  within  the  white  walls  are 
books  on  wooden  shelves,  a  large  clut- 
tered desk,  and  boxes  of  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  poetry-reading  announce- 
ments, and  copies  of  the  four  books  he 
has  thus  far  published.  A  white  cat 
jumps  in  through  an  open  window  from 
the  porch  and  walks  noiselessly  across 
the  carpetless,  hardwood  floor  to  an 
open  empty  carton,  jumps  in,  and  falls 
asleep. 

While  a  graduate  student  at  Brown, 
Nelson,  feeling  a  need  for  communica- 
tion among  fellow  graduate  students 
and  writers,  began  publishing  a  news- 
letter, entropic  paradigm,  which  contained 
book  reviews,  comments,  and  inter- 
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views,  and  which  he  intended  ti)  serve 
"as  a  forum  through  which  information 
could  be  shared.  You  have  to  be  willing 
to  give  something  to  get  something 
back."  entropic  paradigm  was  the  literary 
antecedent  of  Nelson's  press. 

As  with  many  small  presses,  para- 
digm's initial  efforts  were  the  work  of 
friends.  The  first  two  pamphlets,  eight 
etudes  and  there  were  these  tu'o  guys,  were 
written  by  1987  graduates  of  the  writing 
program,  Elizabeth  Robinson  and  Jona- 
than Litter,  respectively.  Robinson  also 
published  a  pamphlet  with  Burning 
Deck,  Ml/  Name  Also  Happens  (1987).  Lit- 
ter is  now  a  medical  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Some  of  Nelson's  expenses  are  un- 
derwritten by  seven  patrons  who  have 
given  the  press  individual  lump-sum 
donations.  The  rest  of  the  bills  are  paid 
out  of  Nelson's  pocket.  He  has  not  yet 
applied  for  state  grant  money,  through 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  (RISCA),  and  is  not  eligible  for  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA) 
funding,  which  requires  three  books  of 
forty  pages  or  more  published  within  an 
eighteen-month  period. 

Operating  on  such  a  budget  may 
force  production  restraints,  but  it  leaves 
Nelson  with  complete  freedom  to 
choose  what  he  wants  to  publish.  "I  can 


publish  books  that  look  to  new  bound- 
aries," he  says,  for,  after  all,  "I'm  going 
to  lose  money  no  matter  what  I  publish. 
The  trick  is  to  lose  as  little  money  as 
possible.  That  way,  I  can  publish  more 
titles." 

Just  Released  by  paradigm  press  are 
two  prose  pamphlets  by  two  more  re- 
cent Brown  creative  writing  program 
graduates:  digging  in  by  Robin  Bradford; 
and  a  novella,  bell  and  us,  by  Patrick 
Comiskey.  A  book  bv  Rosmarie  VVal- 
drop,  a  poet,  novelist,  and  co-founder 
and  co-operator  of  Burning  Deck  Press, 
shorter  american  memory,  was  published 
in  October  Nelson's  last  title  for  1988 
will  be  an  essay  on  contemporary  the- 
ater. Danger:  Present  Tense  Theater,  by 
David  Savran,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Brown. 

"1  can  take  chances,"  Nelson  says. 
"There  are  no  stakes."  He  plans  to  stay 
in  Providence  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come.  Though  his  decision  is  based  on 
his  education  plans  -  a  Ph.D.  and  an 
eventual  college  teaching  career  -  he 
also  has  in  mind  the  best  interests  of 
paradigm  press.  "1  think  it's  important 
to  establish  a  permanent  address  for  the 
press.  Besides,  there's  a  lot  going  on  in 
Providence,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  op- 
erate the  press  in  some  place  like  New 
York  City  anyway." 
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oday,  nearly  thirty  years  after 
Keith  and  Rosmarie  Waldrop  founded 
Burning  Deck  Press  in  1961  while  grad- 
uate students  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Keith  (now  a  professor  of  English 
at  Brown)  no  longer  does  any  printing. 
Rosmarie,  however,  still  puts  the  Hei- 
delberg press  through  its  paces  in  the 
basement  of  their  home  on  the  East  Side 
of  Providence.  Though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  confirm  or  dispute  the  claim. 
Burning  Deck  Press  may  hold  the  record 
as  the  oldest  continuously  publishing 
small  press  in  the  country.  In  1982,  "al- 
most on  time,"  says  Keith,  Burning 
Deck  published  its  twentieth-anniver- 
sary anthology  of  poetry  and  prose,  A 
Century  Plus  Two  Decades.  The  century  in 
the  title  refers  to  the  100  books  they  had 
published,  and  the  two  decades,  of 
course,  to  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted 
printing.  Today  the  number  of  Burning 
Deck  publications  stands  at  134. 

Burning  Deck  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining small  presses  that  does  some  of 


Gale  Nelson 

likes  Providence  as 

a  publishing  base. 


I  publish  ivork  that  I  care  very 

much  about.  Work  that  I  ivaiit  to 

share  zvith  otiicrs. 

GALE  NELSON 
EDITOR,  PARADIGM   PRESS 
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Keith  and  Rosmahe  Waldiop 
and  tbeii  Heidelberg. 


its  own  printing,  despite  the  rising 
costs.  There  was  a  time,  not  too  many 
years  ago,  when  Keith  and  Rosmarie 
would  load  new  titles  onto  the  back  of  a 
pickup  truck  and  drive  them  to  a 
bindery  in  Vermont.  Now,  that  bindery 
is  automated  and  no  longer  does  the 
work.  A  further  complication:  A  good 
linotype  service  is  hard  to  find  these 
davs,  Rosmarie  says. 

While  paradigm  press  may  still  be 
suffering  birth  pangs  and  Lost  Roads 
struggles  against  the  crassness  of  the 
commercial  publishing  world  and  dis- 
tribution woes,  the  Waldrops  and  Burn- 
ing Deck  seem  to  be  at  peace,  or  at  least 
content  with  their  place  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things.  Turned  down  this 
vear  for  an  NEA  grant,  Rosmarie  is 
philosophical.  "If  the  grants  dry  up, 
we'll  go  back  to  doing  all  the  work  our- 
selves," she  says.  That  means,  of  course, 
making  fewer  books  with  fewer  pages. 
But  it  also  means  that  Burning  Deck  will 
continue.  The  Waldrops  have  a  laisfcz- 
faiiv  attitude  about  sales.  They  seem  to 
be  saving,  "If  you  find  our  books,  fine;  if 
you  enjoy  them,  that's  even  better.  But 
whatever  happens,  we  will  continue  to 
publish  the  books  we  want  to  publish." 
Certainly  that  is  a  posture  few  small 
presses  can  take. 


The  literarv  world  was  charged  in 
1961  when  the  first  issues  of  the  Wal- 
drops' magazine,  called  Biiriung  Deck, 
rolled  off  the  press.  "We  tried  to  be  hon- 
est," Keith  says  of  the  book  reviews  the 
magazine  published,  "but  we  managed 
to  make  a  lot  of  enemies.  A  lot  of  press- 
es stopped  sending  us  books  for  re- 
view." Keith  describes  the  early  1960s  as 
the  era  of  the  "war  of  the  anthologies." 
As  a  poet  or  a  critic,  you  had  to  choose 
sides,  he  says,  with  the  Beats  or  with  the 
Academics.  The  gospel  according  to  the 
Beats  was  Donald  Allen's  anthology, 
The  Ncic  Americnn  Poetry,  which  includ- 
ed the  work  of  San  Francisco  beat  poets, 
such  as  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti;  and  the 
Black  Mountain  School,  led  by  Robert 
Creeley  and  Robert  Duncan.  Academics 
rallied  behind  Hall,  Park,  and  Simpson, 
editors  of  an  anthology  of  mainstream, 
traditional  poets,  the  so-called  academic 
poets. 

The  Waldrops  sided  with  the  Beats 
and,  throughout  the  long  history  of 
their  press,  have  continued  to  publish 
poets  and  writers  who  are  decidedly  not 
in  the  mainstream.  And  though  some  of 
their  titles  have  more  of  the  look  of 
trade  paperback  publications,  with 
glossv  covers  and  commercially  set 
type,  they  have  maintained  the  early 
tradition  of  the  handmade  book.  Re- 
cently, Keith  came  out  of  his  self-im- 
posed printing  retirement  and  produced 


Keith: 

We'll  print  the  books  ourselves. 

Rosmarie: 

But  we  don't  have  a  press. 

Keith:  We'll  buy  one. 

Rosmarie: 

But  we  don't  know  how  to  print. 

Keith:  We' II  learn. 

ROSM.\RlF.  ,\ND  KKH  H  \S  Al.DROP 
BLRMNC;  DECK  PRFSS 

(RK-c;rf.\tei)  Di.\LO(.i.  f.  c,  Hmi) 


a  short  prose  piece.  Island  Fire,  by  John 
Hawkes,  who  recently  retired  from  the 
Brown  English  faculty.  Printed  on 
handmade  paper,  handset,  in  an  edition 
of  500,  with  twenty-six  copies  signed  by 
Hawkes,  the  book  not  only  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  art  of  bookmaking  and 
the  labor  involved,  but  it  also  invites  the 
reader  to  be  aware  of  the  book  as  an  ob- 
ject, as  a  thing  to  be  held  and  examined 
for  its  own  form. 

Even  though  it  is  increasingly  more 
expensive  to  hand-produce  books  and 
not  cost-effective  at  all,  Rosmarie  Wal- 
drop  says  that  she  and  Keith  are  reluc- 
tant to  give  way  to  the  pressure  to  job 
out  all  their  titles.  The  hand-printed 
book  is  a  Burning  Deck  signature,  just 
as  recognizable  and  distinctive  as  the 
poetry  and  prose  they  publish. 

Besides,  if  Burning  Deck  no  longer 
did  any  printing,  Rosmarie  couldn't 
supply  this  anecdote:  "Sometimes  when 
I'm  printing,"  she  says,  "I  feel  like  the 
boy  standing  on  the  burning  deck.  I 
want  to  call  out  for  help,  but  I  know 
there's  nobody  who'll  help.  I  have  to  do 
the  work  myself." 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 


I 


32 


39 


The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Paul 
Mackesey  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
September.  Paul  is  the  former  alumni  execu- 
tive officer  and  former  athletic  director  at 
Brown.  His  address  is  42  Dartmouth  Ave., 
East  Providence,  R.l.  02915.  -  Richard  Hurky 


I 


33 


Jessie  Barker  and  Barbara  Anthony 
Memmott  traveled  in  Canada  last  summer 
Upon  her  return,  Jessie  moved  to  a  new  ad- 
dress: 1  High  Service  Ave.,  North  Provi- 
dence, R.l.  02911.  Barbara  lives  at  168  House 
St„  #28,  Glastonbury,  Conn.  06033. 

Mabelle  Chappell,  class  president,  has 
given  the  class  a  copy  of  the  53th  reunion 
group  photograph  for  the  archives.  The  pic- 
ture was  taken  on  Sunday  afternoon  during 
Commencement  weekend.  Mabelle  lives  at 
256  President  Ave.,  Providence  02906.  -  Ruth 
Wndc  Ccrjanec 
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Mary  FuUerton  Oleksiw  has  a  new  ad- 
dress: PC.  Box  83,  Hamilton,  Mass.  01936. 
Her  granddaughter,  Kirsten  Ames,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Pine  Manor  College. 


I 
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Annette  Aaronian  Baronian.  Marian  Hall 
Goff,  Beatrice  Minkins,  and  Helen  Johns 

Carroll  met  recently  for  lunch  and  a  recount- 
ing of  events  in  their  lives  during  the  past 
year  Helen  writes  that  she  showed  her 
friends  a  clipping  in  her  hometown  new^spa- 
per,  and  they  urged  her  to  send  it  to  the 
BAM  .  Helen  was  a  gold  medal  winner  in  the 
1932  Olympic  Games  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  swam  on  a  freestyle  relay  team  that  set 
I   an  Olympic  record.  Last  March,  she  was 
named  woman  of  the  year  by  the  Sumter 
County  (S.C.)  Library.  A  retired  special  edu- 
cation teacher,  she  was  honored  for  her  life- 
time of  achievements. 


Sopbomote  Mary  Ann  Filson  was 
wreathed  with  smiles  at  the  1954 

Cbiistmas  Dance.  Today  she  is  Mrs. 

C.R.  MaUory  Smith,  a  school  teacher 
residing  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 


It's  time  to  start  thinking  about  our  big 
30th  reunion.  Committee  Chairman  Charlie 
Gross  has  said  that  plans  are  very  much  un- 
derway and  will  follow  much  of  the  same 
format  as  in  prior  years.  Registration,  fol- 
lowed by  a  welcoming  cocktail  party,  will  be 
held  in  a  fraternity  lounge  in  VVriston  Quad. 
The  Brown  Bear  Buffet  and  the  Campus 
Dance  will  follow. 

Saturday  will  be  a  free  day.  The  fonmis, 
as  usual,  will  take  place  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  And  there  will  be  leisure  time  to 
view  the  many  changes  and  additions  to  the 
campus.  We  will  be  joining  forces  with  our 
Pembroke  classmates  for  dinner  at  the  Facul- 
ty Club  before  the  Pops  Concert. 

We  will  be  at  the  Squantum  Club,  as  tra- 
dition dictates,  at  noon  on  Sunday  for  the 
clambake  and  annual  meeting.  Monday  we 
will  march  down  the  Hill  in  the  Commence- 
ment procession. 

A  special  letter  regarding  reservations, 
costs,  and  other  information  will  be  mailed  in 
March.  We  are  expecting  a  big  turnout  and 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  May. 
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Frederick  Bloom,  West\\ood,  Mass., 
writes  that  his  son,  David  '71,  "is  a  close 
friend  of  that  newest  of  Brown  bears,  'Greg.' 
Have  you  noticed  he  is  a  devotee  of  the 
Brown  Bear  Hug?"  Fred  asks. 

Frank  RoUins's  son,  Francis  Willard 
Rolhns  111,  was  married  to  Sonia  Arlin 
Jmienez  at  St.  Anselm's  Church  in  Ross, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  10.  E.  Howard  Hunt  sends  the 
news. 
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Jay  Fidler  and  his  wife,  Rhocia,  and 
Dwight  Ladd  and  his  wife,  Betty,  joined  ap- 
proxnnately  eighty  Brown  and  Dartmouth 
alumni  on  a  recent  Alumni  Holiday  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Jay  writes:  "To  add  to  the 
excitement  of  the  tour,  Betty  suffered  an  an- 
kle sprain  early  in  the  trip,  but  continued  to 
'play  in  pain'  and  even  ditched  her  cane  be- 
fore the  trip  ended.  Part  of  the  trip  included  a 
visit  to  Yerevan  in  Armenia.  When  some  na- 
tives discovered  that  our  new  Bro%vn  presi- 
dent came  from  Armenian  stock,  hugs  and 
excitement  proliferated.  And  all  Brown  songs 
and  cheers,  it  was  agreed,  would  henceforth 


be  designated  'Gregorian  Chants.'  Professor 
Tom  Gleason  gave  several  spellbinding  lec- 
tures during  the  course  of  the  trip,  as  did  his 
Dartmouth  counterpart."  Jay  lives  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 
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Lillian  Carneglia  Affleck  is  "busier  in  re- 
tirement than  I  e\  er  dreamed.  Grandparent- 
ing  is  more  fun  than  parenting;  we  visit  zoos, 
museums,  etc.  And  we  take  time  for  exten- 
sive traveling,  both  out  of  the  country  and  in 
the  States."  Lillian  lives  in  Barrington,  R.I. 

Betty  Chase  Bernhardt  writes  that  her 
husband's  new  business  (plastics  and  com- 
puters) is  "exploding."  Their  daughter,  Anne, 
an  engineer  who  graduated  from  Cornell, 
joined  the  company  a  year  ago,  and  son  Russ 
came  on  in  May.  "As  parents,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  deeply  involved  with  our  adult  chil- 
dren in  a  long-term  creative  project,  and  to 
discover  new  sides  to  them  as  well  as  to 
share  their  lives,"  she  writes.  Betty  keeps 
busy  volunteering  for  Hospice  and  the  Men- 
tal Health  Resource  Center.  She  travels  with 
her  husband,  Ernie,  when  he  calls  on  cus- 
tomers, gives  seminars,  or  attends  meetings. 
Thev  live  in  Montclair,  N.J. 

Dorothy  Bernstein  Bersteins  daughter. 
Rose  Sue,  is  still  with  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City.  David  is  a 
patent  attorney  for  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bio- 
tech  firm,  and  Jane  is  an  art  therapist  in 
V'ineland,  N.J.  Dorothy  lives  in  Pawtucket, 
R.l. 

Hope  Richards  Brothers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  spent  two  weeks  in  Rhode  Island  last 
spring. 

Connie  Lucas  Chase,  Wayland,  Mass., 
went  to  Florida  for  the  first  time  last  winter 
She  keeps  busy  tutoring  at  a  private  school 
and  doing  antique  shows. 

Judy  Weiss  Cohen,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  is 
working  as  a  consultant  and  freelance  writer 
Since  her  retirement,  she  has  traveled  to 
Grand  Cayman  Island,  St.  Croix,  Naples,  Fla., 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

Marge  Greene  Moodie  Craig  writes  that 
her  son  was  married  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  on 
June  11.  After  the  wedding,  she  visited 
friends  and  family  on  Cape  Cod.  Marge  now 
has  four  grandchildren.  Robyn  and  Jonathan 
are  the  children  of  Leslie,  and  Jessica  and 
Thomas  are  Alison's  children.  Marge  is  ad- 
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ministrative  assistant  for  Joy  Group,  a  pro- 
motion and  fulfillmt'nt  organization.  She  says 
she  loves  being  back  in  the  beautiful  Amish 
farm  country  in  Pennsylvania. 

Alison  Brown  Davis  keeps  busy  writing 
and  directing  The  Universal  Third  Order,  a 
retreat  center  for  a  world  community  of  spiri- 
tual friends  from  all  religions.  She  lives  in 
Hampton,  Conn. 

Helen  Keenan  Greenwood  is  still  tutor- 
ing. She  and  her  husband,  Dave,  spent 
February  and  March  in  Jupiter,  Kia    Ihey  live 
in  Rumford,  K.l. 

Marcella  Fagan  Hance  says  that  "life  has 
settled  into  a  comfortable  retirement  in 
Rhode  Island."  She  has  a  small  service  busi- 
ness as  a  chauffeur  to  elderly  people,  taking 
them  to  the  doctor,  the  grocery  store,  or  to 
lunch,  using  their  cars.  The  demand  is  high, 
she  adds. 

Doris  Fain  Hirsch,  Hast  Providence,  R.I., 
notes  that  "things  with  the  1  lirsch  family 
continue  to  bubble  along."  Her  son,  John  74, 
and  his  wife,  Suzie,  work  in  the  family  busi- 
ness, and  their  sons,  Joshua  and  Ben,  are 
sometimes  recruited  to  stuff  envelopes  at  in- 
ventory time.  Doris's  daughter,  Toby,  and  her 
husband,  Tom,  live  on  Cape  Cod,  and  sell 
their  art  work  at  craft  shows  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Flora  Hall  Lovell  and  her  husband,  Jim 
'48,  arc  both  retired  and  are  enjoying  travels 
to  visit  their  grandchildren.  They  also  ski  at 
reduced  senior  citizens'  rates  in  the  winter. 
Flora  and  Jim  live  in  Scotia,  N.Y. 


Herbert  H.  Uhlig  '29 


Phyllis  Bidwell  Oliver  retired  last  June  as 
a  school  social  worker.  She  and  her  husband, 
who  retired  five  years  ago,  live  in  Bloom- 
field,  Conn. 

Phyllis  Crawshaw  Paskauskas,  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  is  active  with  the  Democratic 
Town  Committee  and  the  Mashpee  River 
Woodlands  Management  Committee. 

Miriam  Jolley  Spencer,  I  larrisville,  R.I., 
visited  her  brother  and  sister  in  Florida  last 
winter 

Virginia  Siravo  Stanley  finds  that  it  has 
taken  more  time  to  adjust  to  widowhood 
than  she  thought.  She  keeps  busv  with  her 
income  tax  and  real  estate  sales  business  in 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  tra\eling  to  see  her  five 
children  and  seven  grandchildren  in  Florida 
and  California.  Virginia  is  active  in  AASU 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  1944  notes  were  submitted  by  Gene 
Gannon  Gallagher,  class  secretary. 
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Thomas  H.  Donahue  in  and  Alice  Clark 
Donahue  '46  have  moved  from  Barrington, 
R.I.,  to  1734  N  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  Monroe  retired  from  his 
clinical  practice  in  internal  medicine  after 
forty  years.  "Seeing  no  need  to  put  up  with 
interference  by  bureaucrats  and  third-party 
payors  with  my  previously  good  relation- 
ships with  patients,  I  closed  my  office  on 
June  15, 1987,"  he  writes.  "Now  I  am  happily 


A  lifetime  of  achievement 
in  electrochemistry 


Herbert  H.  Uhling  '29  was  presented  The 
Electrochemical  Society's  1988  Edward 
Goodrich  Acheson  Medal  in  October.  An 
article  in  the  August  1988  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  The  Electrochemical  Society  chron- 
icled his  achievements  on  the  eve  of  the 
presentation  of  the  award. 

Professor  Uhling  began  his  career  in 
1936  with  his  appointment  as  research  as- 
sociate at  MIT  in  charge  of  the  Corrosion 
Laboratory,  which  was  established  to 
investigate  pitting  corrosion  of  stainless 
steel.  In  1940,  he  transferred  his  research 
activities  to  the  metallurgy  section  of  the 
General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  in 
Schenectady,  New  York.  While  there,  he 
edited  the  Corrosion  Handbook,  a  compre- 
hensive review  which  is  still  in  demand 
today.  He  returned  to  MIT  in  1946  and 
commenced  a  distinguished  leaching  and 
research  career  which  continued  until  his 
retirement  in  1972.  He  continued  part- 


time  teaching  and  research  in  the  depart- 
ment until  1975,  when  he  accepted  visit- 
ing professorships  in  Australia,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  and  Eindhoven,  The  Nether- 
lands. In  1982,  the  Corrosion  Laboratory 
at  MIT  became  known  officially  as  the 
H.H.  Uhling  Corrosion  Laboratory  and 
was  dedicated  in  his  honor  in  recognition 
of  his  career. 

Professor  Uhlig  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  honorary  fellow  of  the  Institution  of 
Corrosion  Science  and  Technology  (U.K.). 
He  was  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  in  1961  at 
the  Max-Planck  Institute  for  Physical 
Chemistry  at  Gottingen,  Germany.  He  re- 
ceived the  Willis  R.  Whitney  Award  from 
the  National  Association  of  Corrosion  En- 
gineers in  1951,  and  the  U.R.  Evans 
Award  in  1980  from  the  Institution  of 
Corrosion  Science  and  Technology. 


busy  as  consultant  in  occupational  medicine 
at  American  Optical  Corporation,  medical  di 
rector  of  a  newly-emerging  PPO  called  Mutu 
al  Alliance  Plan  sponsored  by  State  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  director  of 
medical  education  at  Harrington  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Southbridge,  Mass.  I  am  also  do- 
ing accreditation  surveys  of  hospital  CMF 
programs  in  the  commonwealth  and  sit  on 
the  accreditation  review  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  .Medical  Society.  Beyond  this,  1, 
sleep  at  night,  sing  in  choral  societies,  and 
enjoy  experimental  gardening."  Ralph  lives 
in  Southbridge,  Mass. 
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Alice  Clark  Donahue  (see  Thomas  H. 
Donahue  HI  '4?i 

Clifford  V.  Harding,  Jr.,  was  honored  for 
his  many  contributions  to  Oakland  and 
Wayne  State  Universities  and  to  lens  research 
at  a  conference  entitled  "Studies  on  the  Ocu- 
lar Lens"  at  Oakland  University,  Rochester, 
Mich.,  on  Sept.  29  through  Oct.  1,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement.  Clifford  came  to 
Oakland  in  1964  to  found  the  department  of 
biological  sciences.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
that  unit  until  1973,  when  he  left  to  become 
professor  of  ophthalmology  and  director  of 
research  at  the  Kresge  Eye  Institute  at  Wayne 
State.  Clifford  and  his  wife,  Drusilla,  live  in 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  where  he  conducts  re- 
search each  summer  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory. 

Esther  (Nan)  Bouchard  Tracy  and  Dick 
Tracy  (see  Edward  D.  Tracy  81 ). 
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Ernest  Greenberg  (see  Mark  L.  Green- 
berg  '76) 

Samuel  W.  Leonard  took  an  early  retire- 
ment from  Conoco  Inc.,  after  thirty-five  years 
of  service.  Nearly  twenty-five  of  those  years 
were  spent  in  Egypt,  Argentina,  Libya,  Spain, 
and  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emerites.  His  last 
position  was  \'ice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Dubai  Petroleum  Company,  an  off- 
shore producer  of  375,000  barrels  per  day  of 
crude  oil.  After  his  retirement,  in  1982,  he  or- 
ganized Leonard  and  Associates,  Inc.,  a  per-  ' 
sonal  investment  firm.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Security  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  and  Inter  Oklahoma  Bancshares 
Inc.  He  li\es  in  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Jim  Lovell  (see  Flora  Hall  Lovell  44). 

Constance  Taylor  Howard  (see  George  E. 
Howard.  Jr.  4^i) 
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Lois  Jagolinzer  Fain,  class  president,  has 
retired  after  eighteen  years  of  teaching  at 
Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Provi- 
dence. Lois  has  been  associated  with  the 
school  since  1950,  first  as  a  volunteer,  then  as 
a  substitute  teacher,  and  since  1970  as  a  full- 
time  teacher.  "Teaching  has  truly  been  a  joy, 
and  a  most  enriching  and  loving  experience, 
both  professionally  and  personally,"  she 
writes.  "Now,  hopefully,  I  will  continue  with 
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Reunion  raffle 


At  their  35th  reunion  in  1984,  alumnae  of 
the  class  of  '49  decided  on  a  unique  fund- 
raising  project  for  their  40th:  a  raffle  for  a 
Brown  insignia  quilt,  which  would  be  de- 
signed and  hand-quilted  by  members  of 
the  class. 

The  result:  a  48"  x  65",  all-cotton  quilt 
(photo,  right)  executed  bv  Dolores 
DiPrete,  Joyce  Reynolds,  Marguerite 
Purcell,  and  other  members  of  the  class. 

Proceeds  from  the  raffle  will  be  donat- 
ed to  the  Pembroke  Center  for  Teaching 
and  Research  at  Brown.  Tickets  are  S5 
each  (or  six  for  $25)  and  may  be  pur- 
chased using  the  ad  on  this  page  or  from 
class  members.  Tickets  will  be  mailed 


upon  receipt  of  payment.  Deadline  for  or- 
dering tickets  is  May  1,  and  the  winning 
ticket  will  be  drawn  during  Commence- 
ment Weekend. 


and  tennis,  as  well  as  advise  us  on  curricu- 
lum matters  and  how  to  conduct  ourselves 
on  dates.  Her  cheerfulness  and  sense  of  hu- 
mor brightened  life  for  all  of  us,  and  we 
would  like  her  to  know  that  we  still  remem- 
ber her  with  appreciation  and  affection.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  write  to  Doris,  her  address 
is:  Mrs.  Eric  Channon,  Noyes  Neck  Rd., 
Westerly,  R.l.  02891." 

Loren  E.  Wood,  Friends  wood,  Texas,  is 
"still  very  much  in  the  space  program"  as  the 
project  engineer,  level  II  management  for  in- 
strumentation, at  Rockwell  International,  on 
contract  to  NASA  at  Johnson  Space  Center, 
Houston,  for  the  space  shuttle  program.  "I'm 
really  beginning  to  feel  'old.'  My  son,  Scott, 
travels  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  as  a  leading  re- 
search scientist  in  life  sciences,  working  on 
space  adaptation  (space  sickness)  problems." 

Arthur  E.  Zaumseil,  Houston,  is  retired 
from  Shell  Oil  Company  after  thirty-five 
years.  He  writes  that  he  spends  a  lot  of  time 
in  Durango,  Colo.,  visiting  his  daughter  and 
his  two  grandsons.  Lane  and  Colin  Towery. 
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Libby  Jacobson  Greenberg  (see  Mark  L. 
Greenberg  7b) 
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part-time  subbing,  and  still  have  time  for  all 
those  wonderful  things  1  said  I'd  do  when  1 
retired."  Lois  lives  in  Providence. 

Paul  Luther  Flick  received  his  doctor  of 
ministries  degree  from  Antietam  Biblical 
Seminary,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  May.  He  re- 
tired in  1984  as  a  public  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrator 

George  E.  Howard,  Jr.,  has  been  retired 
from  New  ^ork  Telephone  Company  for 
eight  years  and  is  enjoying  life  in  Cape  Coral, 
Fla  He  and  his  wife,  Constance  (Taylor)  '48, 
spend  the  summers  touring  the  country  in 
their  trailer. 

Peter  F.  Kenton  has  purchased  most  of  a 
building  in  the  center  of  Paris,  which  serves 
as  his  office  and  home.  He  is  still  practicing 
law  and  "expects  to  do  so  until  I  fade  away." 
His  daughter,  Pamela,  is  working  toward  her 
master's  degree  in  enologv  at  the  University 
of  Reims,  "the  world  capital  of  champagne  - 
hopefully  1  will  eventually  have  a  source  of 
free  supplies."  His  son,  Luc,  is  studying  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  Peter  is  the  president 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  France  and  extends  a 
welcome  to  all  visiting  alumni. 

Robert  F.  Rougvie,  New  Fairfield,  Conn  , 
retired  in  July  after  thirty-eight  years  with 
the  railroads.  He  has  been  appointed  head 
freshman  football  coach  at  New  Fairfield 
High  School.  He  also  is  trying  to  juggle  as- 
signments as  secretary  of  the  volunteer  fire 
department,  secretary  of  the  twenty-four 
team  bowling  league,  captain  of  the  fire  po- 
lice unit,  and  president  of  the  New  Fairfield 
Sparklers,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps.  "Moose" 
is  also  an  active  fire  fighter,  an  EMT-IV,  and  a 
member  of  several  town  boards.  He's  looking 
forward  to  seeing  e\eryone  at  the  reunion. 

Chris  Brown  Shults,  Mountain  Lakes, 


N.J.,  writes  that  1940s  Metcalf  Hall  house- 
mother Doris  Watt  Channon  is  residing  in 
Weekapaug,  R.L,  with  her  husband,  Eric. 
"When  Doris  first  came  to  Pembroke,"  Chris 
recalls,  "she  was  tall,  angular,  and  athletic, 
and  could  coach  field  hockey,  ice  skating. 


David  Lubrano  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Bitstream  Inc.,  a 
digital  typefoundry  located  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Bitstream  supplies  digital  fonts  and  re- 
lated software  to  more  than  270  hardware 
manufacturers  and  software  developers 
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INSIGNIA  QUILT 

RAFFLE  TICKETS 

Drt/K'ii!(i:  Conimencaiunt  WcckouL  May  27.  19S9 


Project  ofPenihrokr  ('1,/ss  of  1949 

to  henvfir  the  Pembroke  Center  Jo  i  lem  hing  and  Research 

at  Bnr^n  I  'niversitw 


Mail  payment  and 
order  form  to: 
Quilt  Project 
Box  1877 
Brown  University 
Providence,  R.l. 
02906 

Make  checks  payable  to: 
Brown  University  - 
Quilt  Project 


name 
address 


telephone  number 


.zip- 


number  of  tickets  ordered 
$5  each  /  $25  for  6 

amount  enclosed  $ 
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Lila  Teich  Gold  '54 


New  life  for  an 
1846  Jewish  cookbook 


While  perusing  the  Yiddish  Hterature  in 
the  translation  section  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  1981,  Lila  Teich  Gold 
'54,  owner  of  Nightingale  Resources  in 
New  York  City  and  a  former  caterer, 
made  a  remarkable  discovery:  the  first 
English-language  Jewish  cookbook  ever 
printed.  The  Jewish  Manual,  published 
anonymously  in  1846.  Gold  immediately 
contacted  her  then-business  partner  and 
they  set  about  to  reprint  the  book  in  fac- 
simile form. 

Gold  was  recently  in  Milwaukee  to 
promote  the  book  and  told  the  Mihvaukee 
Journal  about  how  she  authenticated  the 
manual.  "Books  were  not  presold  with 
press  releases.  A  book  of  this  sort  would 
have  been  sold  by  subscription.  The  ques- 
tion was,  where  would  you  give  notice  of 
a  book  of  Jewish  content?"  She  searched 
bound  originals  of  The  jcici^h  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  that  has  been  published  in  Lon- 
don since  1841,  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  Library  in  Manhattan.  There,  in 


worldwide,  as  well  as  to  personal  computer 
users.  He  is  president  and  CFO  of  21st  Cen- 
tury Ventures,  a  private  venture  capital  firm 
located  in  Boston,  and  a  founder  and  previ- 
ous director  and  CEO  of  Apollo  Computer 
Inc.,  from  1980  to  1986.  Prior  to  that,  David 
was  director  and  CFO  of  National  Medical 
Care  for  twelve  years.  He  lives  in  Hingham, 
Mass. 
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B  Federal  District  Judge  Joseph  L.  Tauro 
was  presented  the  Judicial  Achievement 
Award  by  the  National  Association  of  Crimi- 
nal Defense  Lawyers  in  August.  The  citation 
read:  "A  'real  judge,'  who  consistently  holds 
government  attorneys  to  the  same  standards 
as  private  litigators.  He  has  also  displayed, 
over  many  years,  a  sensitivity  to  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  those  without  con- 
stituencies -  the  helpless  "  liidge  Tauro  pre- 
sides over  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Boston 
and  lives  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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the  first  issue  of  1845,  .she  lound  d  ilassi- 
fied  ad  announcing  the  book.  In  another 
Jewish  newspaper  of  the  time.  The  Voice 
of  Jacob,  she  found  an  1846  review  of  the 
book.  Gold  added  that  The  Jewish  Manual 
predates  by  fifteen  years  the  more  widely 
known  Mrs.  Beeton'f  Book  of  Household 
Management. 

Gold  said  she  was  struck  by  the 
book's  approach  to  food  and  other  house- 
hold-related subjects,  and  wanted  to  re- 
publish the  book  as  a  salute  to  her  heri- 
tage. "1  think  we  seem  to  be  losing  that 
old-fashioned  common  sense  and  keep 
looking  for  cute  handles,"  she  said.  And, 
she  added,  the  recipes  are  timeless.  Gold 
cooks  from  the  book,  but  warns,  "It's  not 
the  kind  of  book  that  takes  you  by  the 
hand  and  leads  you  through  the  steps." 


responsible  for  de\eloping  business  relations 
for  the  blade  and  razor,  personal  care,  and 
stationery  products  groups,  and  for  Oral-B 
oral  care  products.  He  joined  Gillette  in  1960 
and  in  1974  was  named  vice  president,  sales, 
safety  razor  division,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
promotion. 
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Art  Levin  is  a  product  information  pro- 
gram manager  dealing  with  competiti\e  \en- 
dor  requests,  and  liaison  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  Commission,  for  IBM 
in  Paris,  France.  Among  his  other  assign- 
ments in  the  past  four  years,  he  had  been 
IB.M's  technical  interchange  program  liaison 
with  Brown.  Art  is  at  home  at  7,  rue  Bee- 
thoven, 7.S016  Paris,  with  his  wife,  Marcella. 
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W.  Scott  Roberts,  Scituate,  Mass.,  has 
been  named  vice  president,  business  rela- 
tions, at  Gillette  North  Atlantic.  He  will  be 


William  R.  Feeney,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Ed- 
wardsville,  participated  in  a  nine-day  semi- 
nar on  Intelligence  for  Teaching  Faculty  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  July.  The  seminar  fea- 
tured leading  academics,  former  intelligence 
officers,  and  other  government  officials  and 
was  designed  for  university  faculty  who  are 


interested  in  offering  academic  courses  on  in- 
telligence -  its  purposes,  processes,  products, 
and  organization  -  and  its  relationship  to  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  issues. 

Roger  Feldman  (see  Hadley  E.  Feldman 
'83). 
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C  1.I-.V  s,  I  retar\  Ellen  S.  Meyer,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  sent  these  notes. 

Members  of  the  Brown  class  of  1992  who 
are  children  of  the  class  of  1961  are:  Becky, 
daughter  of  Don  Bliss  of  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.  (incidentally,  she  is  the  eighth  member 
of  Don's  family  to  attend  Brown;  can  anyone 
better  that  record');  Helen,  daughter  of  Nan- 
cy Sherer  Kapstein  and  Jonathan  Kapstein 
of  Brussels,  Belgium,  Kevin  Epstein,  son  of 
Sara  Jane  Kornblith  of  \\ellesle\,  Mass.; 
Jeffrey,  son  of  Peter  Esser  of  Smithtown, 
\  \  ;  Jenny,  daughter  ot  Richard  Sharf  of 
Newark,  Del  ;  Susan,  daughter  of  John  Soest 
of  St.  Louis;  and  Sean,  a  transfer  student 
from  Tulane,  son  of  Brant  Johnson  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  A  rower,  he  plans  to  join 
Steve  Gladstone's  crew  at  Brown. 

Other  classmates  whose  children  started 
college  this  year  are:  Jennv,  daughter  of  Jane 
Pett  Semmel  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  University  of 
Rochester;  .Mark,  son  of  Marjorie  Gaysunas 
Pett  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Uni\ersity  ot  Pennsyl- 
\ania;  and  Jeremy,  son  of  Ellen  Shaffer  Mey- 
er of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Vassar  College. 

The  daughters  of  two  classmates  graduat- 
ed from  Brown  in  May:  Allison,  daughter  of 
Richard  Nurse  of  Somerset,  N  J  ;  and  Julie, 
daughter  of  Sandra  Mason  Barnett  and 
Roger  Barnett  of  Annandale,  \a.  Julie  re- 
cei\'ed  the  Joslin  Award  for  service  to  the 
University  community. 

Other  graduating  college  seniors  were: 
the  eldest  son  (no  name  supplied)  of  Robert 
W.  Schmid  of  Pittstown,  \.J.,  from  Rutgers; 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Chuck  Sternberg  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from  Boston  Lnnersity; 
and  Charles  HI  '84,  son  ot  Chuck  Sternberg, 
from  Duke  University  Medical  School. 

Some  more  student  news: 

Lesley,  daughter  of  Keith  Humphreys  of 
Portsmouth,  R.I.,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'91  at  Middlebury  College.  Keith's  son,  Gard- 
ner, is  a  junior  at  Moses  Brown  School  in 
Providence.  James,  14,  son  of  Jane  Arcaro 
Scola,  Providence,  started  ninth  grade  at 
Providence  Countrs'  Day  School  this  fall,  Bri- 
an, son  of  Patricia  Pinney  Walker,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  is  completing  his  freshman  year 
at  the  University  of  \irginia.  David  is  a  sen- 
ior in  high  school  Jane  Pett  Semmel's  son, 
Matthew,  is  in  tenth  grade  at  IVddie  Prep. 

.•\nd  ill  other  news: 

Karin  Borei  Begg  recently  was  appointed 
assistant  university  librarian  for  technical 
services  and  automation  at  Boston  College. 
Karin  and  her  two  children,  Susan  and  Erich, 
spent  an  extended  Christmas  vacation  in 
1987  in  Sweden,  visiting  family. 

Sharon  Dantaop  D'Atri  recently  assumed 
a  new  position  as  development  coordinator 
for  the  Canton  .Art  Institute  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

Nina  His  Dodd  is  a  graduate  student  in 
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the  creative  writing  program  at  Temple  and 
is  working  on  her  second  novel.  She  lives  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr  Raymond  George's  son,  Raymond 
George,  D.MD.  (Tufts),  has  joined  him  in  the 
practice  of  adult  and  child  orthodontics  and 
dentofacial  orthopaedics  in  East  Providence, 
R.l.,  and  Seekonk  and  South  Attleboro,  Mass. 

A  book  by  Lewis  L.  Gould,  Lndy  Bird 
Johnson  ami  the  E}ii'iivinucnt,  was  published 
in  February  bv  the  Uni\ersity  Press  of 
Kansas. 

John  Knutson  is  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  at  Jackson  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
He  lives  on  forty  acres  in  DeVVitt,  Mich.,  a 
property  he  describes  as  "an  old  farmhouse, 
large  garden,  pond,  woods." 

J.  Maarten  Meckman,  formerly  of  The 
Netherlands,  mo\ed  to  France  in  August.  He 
has  his  own  international  trading  company 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

Emily  Arnold  McCully,  Chatham,  N.Y., 
had  two  children's  books  recently  published 
by  Harper  c&  Row:  Tlie  Grandma  Mixup  and 
The  Chri<tina>  Gift. 

Joan  Pinkerton  was  married  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  appro\imatelv  one  \ear  ago.  (This 
news  comes  from  Karin  Borei  Begg.) 

Sandra  Nelson  Roberts,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  announces  the  birth  of  her  first  grand- 
child, Jessica  Lvnn,  on  Jan.  29.  (We  can't  be 
old  enough  to  have  grandchildren,  can  we?) 


Trisha  Sandberg  appeared  as  Paulina  in 
Shakespeare's  A  Wmtcr'f  Tah'  in  Delaware 
Park,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  this  past  summer. 

Ed  Schaffzin,  New  York  City,  married 
Ga\  le  Worth  on  Feb.  7. 

Robert  Schmid  writes  that  he  left  First 
National  Bank  of  Central  Jersey  after  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Nora,  now  own 
and  run  Diehl's  Jewelers,  30  Olcott  Sq.,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.J.  His  eldest  son  and  his  fi- 
ancee, Kelly,  work  at  the  store.  If  you  are  in 
the  neighborhood  with  your  Christmas  list, 
please  stop  bv. 

Jane  Arcaro  Scola,  Providence,  traveled 
with  her  family  to  Italy  in  December.  They 
toured  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice. 

Gael  McManus  Steffens,  v\  ho  always 
writes  from  the  most  wonderful  places  (this 
communique  from  Bermuda),  sailed  with  her 
husband,  Donald,  from  the  Bahamas  to 
Bermuda  this  past  summer  on  the  Aurora, 
their  thirty-two-foot  Allied  Sea  wind.  (When 
we  last  heard  from  her,  she  was  heading 
north  for  Narragansett  Bay.) 

Judy  Phillips  Tracy  entered  law  school 
this  past  fall.  She  will  be  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1991.  As  Judy  says,  "Thirty  years 
seems  like  a  reasonable  interval,  no?"  She 
lives  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

David  Walles  has  started  a  company  in 
Portland,  Maine,  called  Hello,  Good  Neigh- 
bor David  writes  that  "it  is  a  unique  concept 
and  is  meeting  with  some  early  success.  We 


are  presently  starting  to  explore  franchising 
possibilities." 

William  Worthington,  Jr.,  was  recently 
promoted  to  consulting  systems  engineer  at 
IBM  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  He  writes  that  there 
are  only  thirteen  people  in  the  Northwestern 
U.S.  with  that  title. 
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Kenneth  R.  Blackman,  Armonk,  NY, 
writes  that  his  son,  Kevin,  is  a  freshman  this 
fall,  following  his  sister,  Susan  '89,  and  his 
brother,  Michael  '87. 

Don  Friary  has  been  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts. 
He  lives  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Andrea  Jacobson  Grant,  Watch  Hill,  R.l., 
continues  to  work  with  behaviorally-disor- 
dered  children  at  a  private  school  in  Provi- 
dence. This  year,  she  is  a  teacher/administra- 
tor. Her  oldest  daughter,  Lisa,  has  transferred 
into  the  photography  program  at  RISD,  and 
her  younger  daughter,  Anne,  is  taking  time 
off  from  college  to  work  in  Boston. 

Anne  Jacobson  Schutte,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis., 
has  been  awarded  her  second  fellowship 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. During  the  1988-89  academic  year 
she  will  conduct  research  in  Venice,  Rome, 
and  elsewhere  in  Italy  on  the  topic  "Failed 
Saints:  Women,  the  Inquisition,  and  Pretense 


Ivy 

League 
Vacation 
Planning 
Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  planning 
your  next  vacation. 
Listed  at  right  are 
advertisers  offering 
free  bool<lets  or 
brochures.  All  you 
need  do  to  receive 
this  material  is  cir- 
cle the  correspond- 
ing numbers  on 
the  coupon  and  re- 
turn it  to  us.  We'll 
do  the  rest! 


Note:  Offer  expires 
February  28, 1989 


1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad — luxury  tiavei  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  other  distinguished  universities  In- 
cludes India.  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa.  Egypt. 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Galapagos.  Austra- 
lia/New Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  dis- 
tinctive series  to  Europe  Circle  No  1 

2.  Barbados — villa  and  spa  rental  in  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates  Two  private  estates  in  ro- 
mantic setting  on  golf  course  near  ocean  One 
10-room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4  baths,  other 
has  2  bedrooms,  2  baths  Gazebo  tor  outside 
dining  50-foot  pool,  lighted  tennis  court,  indoor 
racquetball,  whirlpool,  trampoline,  shuffleboard 
Friendly  staff  Great  for  small  corporate 
meetings  David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600,  week- 
days Circle  No  2 

3.  Hartford  Holidays  Travel— this  fall,  winter, 
and  spring,  alumni  en|oy  a  discount  of  10  per- 
cent on  Cunards  deluxe  Caribbean  or  Panama 
Canal  cruises  of  a  week  or  two  aboard  the  one- 
and-only  0E2  or  the  classic  cruise  ships,  Saga- 
f|ord  and  Vistafjord,  Sailings  to  or  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  or  Los  Angeles, 
with  money-saving  air/sea  packages  For  bro- 
chures on  these  and  other  Cunard  vacations 
with  space  specially  reserved  for  you,  call  Ken 
Murray  at  (516)  466-0335  or  write  him  at  Hart- 
ford Holidays,  Box  462,  Great  Neck,  NY  11022 
Circle  No  3 

4.  The  Inn  of  the  Six  Mountains— new  inn  at 

Killington  Splendidly  comfortable  103  rooms 
and  suites  King-size  or  twin  beds  Exceptional 
dining.  Indoor  and  outdoor  pools,  fitness  equip- 


ment, spa  On  6th  green  of  PGA  golf  course. 
Package  plans  1-800-228-4676  for  reserva- 
tions, brochure  Circle  No  4 

5.  Lynn  Jachney  Charters — private  crewed 
yacht  charters  in  the  Caribbean,  New  England, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Virgin  Island  bareboat 
listing  also  available  Personalized  service  for 
the  perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your 
party  Circle  No  5 

6.  Trapp  Family  Lodge— a  little  of  Austria,  a 
lot  of  Vermont  X-Country  at  the  nation's  pre- 
mier Touring  Center  on  1 ,700  spectacular 
acres  Alpine  ski  at  Mt  Mansfield  nearby  Balco- 
nied bedrooms  and  fireside  livingroom  lounges. 
Ski  packages  available  1-800-826-7000  Trapp 
Family  Lodge,  Stowe,  VT  05672  Circle  No.  6. 


I  Ivy  League 

I  Alumni  Magazines 

1  P.O.  Box  5413 
Boulder,  CO  80329-5413 
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of  Sanctity  in  Scventecnth-Contury  Italy." 

Martha  South  Hill  and  John  Hill  liave  re- 
located to  Atlanta,  where  John  is  regional 
vice  president  tor  SmithKline  Bio-Science 
Laboratories.  Laura  has  completed  her  first 
year  at  Princeton,  and  Julie  is  a  high  school 
junior.  John  continues  to  be  an  avid  golfer, 
while  Martha's  avocation  -  art  -  is  "quickly 
becoming  a  vocation.  We  enjoyed  the  2.Sth  re- 
union and  are  looking  forward  to  the  30th." 
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Marjorie  Gordon  Weiner,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  writes:  ■Linda  Foster  Henry  and  1 

missed  the  2.^th  reunion  in  Mav  but  had  an 
unexpected  one  of  our  own  in  September 
when  we  caught  each  other's  eye  across  a 
crowded  auditorium  filled  with  parents  of 
incoming  freshmen  at  Williams  College.  Lin- 
da's son,  Andrew,  and  my  son,  Adam,  are 
both  members  of  the  class  of  1992.  Linda  and 
1,  who  a  mere  twenty-nine  years  ago  were 
dormmates  in  Sharpe  House,  were  delighted 
that  we  were  still  instantly  recognizable  to 
each  other  even  without  the  benefit  of  name 
tags.  After  looking  at  the  class  list  for  Wil- 
liams freshmen,  1  also  noticed  that  Laurin 
Laderoute's  son,  Laurin,  is  in  the  same 
class." 
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Kathy  C.  Stevens  and  H.  Crowell  Free- 
man, Jr.,  were  married  on  Aug.  20  at  .Morth 
Parish  Church  in  Andover,  Mass. 

.65 

f    Martin  S.  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
have  moved  into  a  house  they've  renovated 
in  Riverdale,  N.Y.  Martv  is  a  partner  at  the 
New  York  City  law  firm  of  Golenbock  and 
Barfell,  and  Alice  is  a  learning  disabilities 
specialist  at  the  Fieldston  School.  David,  11, 
is  in  the  sixth  grade  and  "majoring  in  base- 
ball." 

Ellen  Friend  Elsas  is  curator  of  the  tradi- 
tional arts  of  Africa,  Oceania,  and  the  Ameri- 
cas at  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Museum  of  Art. 
Her  husband,  Fred,  is  a  pediatric  ophthal- 
mologist and  is  chairman  of  the  division  of 
ophthalmology  at  The  Children's  Hospital. 
Elizabeth,  17,  is  a  freshman  at  1  larvard. 
Jonathan  is  12,  and  Julia  is  10. 

After  years  of  teaching  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, mothering,  and  volunteering,  Aileen 
Thrope  Grossberg  returned  to  school  and  re- 
ceived an  M.L.S.  degree  from  Rutgers  in 
1985.  She  is  assistant  director  and  children's 
librarian  at  the  Elmwood  Park,  N.J.,  public  li- 
brary and  "still  mothering  and  volunteering. 
Melanie  is  a  senior  in  high  school  and  a  bud- 
ding artist;  Rebecca  just  turned  13  and  does 
what  all  13-year-olds  do.  My  husband.  Marc, 
works  for  a  New  Jersey  ad  agencv.  We  mar- 
veled at  the  changes  in  Brown  and  Provi- 
dence." The  Grossbergs  live  in  Montclair,  N.J. 


Treating  students 
as  individuals 
at  Harvard  Law 

Sarah  E.  Wald  '75  has  begun  her  second 
year  as  dean  of  students  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  A  past  president  of  the  Women's 
Bar  Association  of  Massachusetts,  Wald 
was  a  trial  lawyer  for  four  years,  prac- 
ticed for  one  year  in  Atlanta,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  Massachusetts  attorney 
general's  office.  She  spent  1983  to  1987  as 
the  state's  assistant  secretary  of  consumer 
affairs,  developing  policies  and  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  state's  "lemon  law"  arbi- 
tration program  to  assist  those  who  buy 
cars  with  severe  problems.  This  past  sum- 
mer. Barrister,  a  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  named  her  one  of 
"20  Young  Lawyers  Who  Make  a  Differ- 
ence." 

In  a  September  article  in  the  Belmont 
(Mass.)  Citizen  Hernlii,  Wald  said  she  was 
drawn  to  the  Harvard  position  by  her  at- 
titudes toward  education  and  the  enjoy- 
ment she  found  in  working  with  other 
law  students  during  her  own  law-school 
days  at  Yale.  As  dean  of  students,  she 
oversees  more  than  fifty  student  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  the  Office  of  Counsel- 
ing Services,  and  also  sits  on  a  number  of 
faculty  planning  committees.  "Harvard  is 
such  a  big  place,  it's  important  to  make 


of  Thiessen,  Gagen  &  McCoy,  Danville,  Calif. 
He  will  specialize  in  land  use,  construction, 
and  real  estate  law.  His  experience  includes 
representing  real  estate  syndicators,  develop- 
ers, brokers,  and  a  national  bank  and  a  title 
company.  He  has  drafted  legislation  and  has 
created  law  through  appeals  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 
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Kenneth  J.  Fishbach  lias  joined  the  firm 


Bruce  M.  Lloyd  has  been  elected  to  a 
thrce-\'ear  term  as  general  treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity.  Elected 
in  1986  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  he  began 
his  new  term  following  the  fraternity's  con- 
vention in  August  in  Toronto.  As  an  M.B.A. 
student  at  Penn's  Wharton  School,  he  was 
colonizer  of  a  successful  1976  effort  to  re-es- 
tablish the  fraternity's  Penn  chapter.  Bruce  is 
senior  vice  president  of  corporate  banking 
for  Far  West  Federal  Savings  of  Los  Angeles. 


students  feel  they're  being  treated  as  indi- 
viduals," Wald  said.  She  also  uses  the  po- 
sition to  encourage  students  to  go  into 
public-sector  work.  "The  lawyers  I've 
known  in  public-sector  work  always 
seemed  happier  than  those  in  the  private 
sector." 

Although  the  number  of  women  who 
graduate  from  law  school  has  increased 
over  the  past  decade,  gender  bias  in  the 
courtroom  still  exists,  Wald  says.  And, 
she  adds,  "women  still  bear  the  burden  of 
familv  pressures."  The  field  is  reluctant  to 
accept  part-time  practice  and  other  non- 
traditional  work  styles,  which  would  ac- 
commodate women  with  children. 

Wald  advises  prospective  law  stu- 
dents to  find  out  as  much  about  the  pro- 
fession as  possible.  And  she  cautions 
against  college  students  choosing  law 
school  because  thev  don't  want  to  attend 
medical  or  business  school.  "It's  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  vou'll  be  happy  in  if 
you  just  fall  into  law  school,"  she  says. 


He  and  his  wife,  Elinor,  have  two  daughters: 
Sandra,  8,  and  Cindv,  2. 
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David  Bloom  (see  Frederick  Bloom  '40). 

Alfred  K.  Potter  n  has  been  named  \ice 
president,  corporate  marketing,  at  Gilbane 
Building  Company,  Providence.  In  that  posi- 
tion he  oversees  all  of  the  company's  sales 
support  functions,  including  advertising, 
public  relations,  strategic  planning,  and  mar- 
ket research.  He  joined  Gilbane  in  1982  and 
was  previouslv  regional  manager  of  business 
development  for  the  firm's  mid-.Atlantic  re- 
gional office  in  Landover,  Md.  Before  that,  he 
was  associated  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. Alfred  and  his  familv  live  in  East 
Greenwich,  R  1 
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Daniel  Beagan,  an  engineer  with  Sasaki 
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\-sodates,  Inc.,  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
associate  in  the  Boston  office.  Sasaki,  with  of- 
fices in  Boston,  Dallas,  and  Miami,  provides 
planning,  architecture,  landscape  architec- 
ture, urban  design,  civil  engineering,  and  en- 
\ironmental  services.  Dan  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers  and 
h\  OS  in  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Grayson  M.  Kirtland,  Jr.,  and  Jenifer  Lee 
Schubel  were  married  on  Aug.  6  in  Ligonier, 


I 
I 
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John  Hirsch  (see  Doris  Fain  Hirsch  44). 

75 

Frederick  D.  Massie  has  joined  Chaffee- 
Bedard  Inc.,  a  Providence  advertising,  mar- 
keting, and  public  relations  firm,  as  senior 
account  executive.  He  had  been  an  account 
executive  at  Duffy  &  Shanley  Inc.,  Provi- 
dence, and  Spencer  Bennett  Nowak  Inc., 
Seekonk,  Mass.  Earlier,  he  had  been  with 
Procter  and  Gamble  and  with  Battenfeld  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Warwick,  R.I.  He  lives  in 
Providence. 


I 
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Robert  G.  Berger  has  been  elected  presi- 


dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association  of  Montgomery  County 
(Md.),  Inc.,  for  1988-89.  During  the  primary 
campaign,  he  worked  full-time  as  Michael 
Dukakis's  Maryland  deputy  campaign  man- 
ager. He  lives  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Bob  Burke  has  been  chief  accountant  for 
Redwing  Carriers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  since  De- 
cember 1987.  He  worked  on  Al  Gore's  steer- 
ing committee  in  Tampa  and  was  inter- 
viewed on  television.  In  addition,  he  has 
learned  to  play  the  soprano  saxophone  to  go 
along  with  his  piano  playing.  "I  also  helped 
run  Temple  Terrace's  First  Annual  July  4th 
Parade  this  vear,  which  was  shown  on  the 
CBS  Evening  News  with  Dan  Rather."  Bob 
lives  in  Temple  Terrace,  Fla 

Joseph  C.  (Jay)  Diepenbrock  writes  that 
he's  been  busy,  but  enjoying  his  work  in  tech- 
nology development  at  IBM.  His  wife,  Jane 
(RPI  '77),  "has  her  hands  full  with  our  15- 
month-old  son,  Jeremy.  He  has  been  a  lot  of 
fun,  too,  and  is  a  real  blessing  from  God. 
We'd  love  to  hear  from  classmates."  Jay  and 
his  family  live  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Michael  Fischer  and  his  wife,  Cheryl 
Farr,  announce  the  birth  of  Julia  Danielle  Fis- 
cher on  July  8.  She  joins  her  brother,  Brian, 
who  is  nearly  5.  "We  are  all  enjoying  our  en- 
larged -  and  more  hectic  -  family,"  Michael 
writes.  "I  am  now  a  senior  project  manager 
with  EA-Mueller,  Inc.,  consulting  engineers 


m  Baltimore,  working  on  projects  involving 
renewable  energy  and  energy  conservation.  I 
am  recently  registered  as  a  professional  engi- 
neer in  Virginia.  Besides  weekend  adven- 
tures to  the  zoo,  local  playgrounds,  and  mu- 
seums, I  keep  busy  working  on  local  day  care 
and  homeless  programs."  Michael  and  his 
family  live  in  Vienna,  \'a. 

Dr.  Mark  L.  Greenberg  ('79  MD.)  and  his 
wife,  Laurie,  report  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Zachary  Michael,  on  May  11.  The  pa- 
ternal grandparents  are  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Green- 
berg '48  and  Libby  Jacobson  Greenberg  '51 
Laurie  is  a  cardiac  rehabilitation  nurse,  and 
Mark  is  assistant  professor  of  medicine  (car- 
diology) and  director  of  clinical  electrophysi- 
ology  at  Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Hanover,  N.H. 

Dr.  Daniel  S.  Harrop,  Providence,  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Rhode  Island  Psychiatric 
Society,  a  district  branch  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

Jane  Kallir  is  co-director  of  the  Galerie  St. 
Etienne  in  New  York  City.  The  gallery's  main 
exhibition  of  the  fall  season,  "Folk  Artists  at 
Work,"  is  scheduled  to  run  from  Nov.  15 
through  Jan.  14,  1989.  The  show  will  explore 
the  manner  in  which  self-taught  artists  con- 
ceive their  paintings  and  develop  their  origi- 
nal styles,  Jane  writes,  and  it  will  feature 
paintings  and  preliminary  studies  by  Morris 
Hirshfield,  John  Kane,  and  Grandma  Moses. 


Elizabeth  Atwood  Lawrence  79  Ph.D. 


A  veterinarian 

who  cares  about 

humans,  too 

When  she  was  accepted  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Veterinary  School  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  Elizabeth  Atwood 
Lawrence  '76  A.M.,  '79  Ph.D.  was  one  of 
only  a  handful  of  women  students.  Today, 
women  are  a  majority  among  veterinary 
students.  Lawrence  spent  close  to  twenty 
years  in  practice  in  Westport,  Massachu- 
setts, before  resuming  her  formal  educa- 


tion. "I  got  very  interested  in  the  relation- 
ship between  humans  and  animals,"  she 
said  in  a  recent  interview  in  The  Chronicle, 
a  South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts, 
weekly. 

With  her  Brown  graduate  degrees  in 
cultural  anthropology  in  hand,  Lawrence 
traveled  west  to  study  the  Crow  Indians 
and  their  relationship  with  the  horse. 
'The  Crow  have  such  a  great  respect  for 
the  horse,"  she  said.  "The  horse  was  very 
important  in  their  history,  and  even  in 
contemporary  times."  A  portion  of  her 
book,  Hoofbeats  and  Society:  Studies  ofHu- 
innii/Horse  Interaction,  is  devoted  to  the 
Crow,  who  formally  adopted  her  into  the 
tribe. 

Lawrence  also  followed  the  rodeo  cir- 
cuit through  Montana  a  few  summers 
ago,  and  hopes  to  travel  soon  to  East 
Africa  to  observe  the  relationship  be- 
tween nomadic  cattle  herders  and  the 
wild  animals  they  encounter.  She  also 
wants  to  probe  "where  the  Westerner 
formed  his  particular  attitudes  about  coy- 
otes and  golden  eagles  I'm  always  inter- 
ested in  the  difference  between  our  ap- 
proach to  the  wild  animal  as  opposed  to 


the  domestic." 

Lawrence,  named  1988  Veterinarian  of 
the  Year  by  the  American  Association  of 
Women  Veterinarians,  teaches  a  course. 
Human/ Animal  Relationships,  at  Tufts 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  first 
course  of  its  kind  to  be  included  in  the  re- 
quired course  of  studies  for  all  first-year 
students.  "In  human  medicine,  the  doctor 
has  to  worry  about  the  two,  the  doctor 
and  the  patient.  But  I  maintain  that  the 
veterinarian  should  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  feelings  of  the  animal's  own- 
er," Lawrence  says.  "There  are  many 
things  to  consider,  such  as  how  to  deal 
with  animal  death  and  the  bereavement 
of  owners,  and  problems  related  to  eu- 
thanasia." 

The  woman  who  helped  break  the 
stereotype  of  the  male  veterinarian  said 
she'd  also  like  to  document  the  role  of 
women  in  veterinary  science.  "When  I 
was  going  to  veterinary  school,  there 
were  no  more  than  200  female  veterinari- 
ans in  all  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,"  Lawrence  recalls.  "I  can  tell  you, 
we've  overcome  a  lot  of  obstacles  and 
prejudices." 
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These  young  alumni 

have  a  clear  view 

of  the  software  market 


By  Ann  Dunnington  76,  '80  A.M. 


Their  company  has  been  men- 
tioned in  The  Neic  York  Times, 
The  Wall  Street  ]ounial,  USA  Today,  and 
major  computer  magazines.  Their  of- 
fice-forms software  system  was  the 
first  new  product  taken  on  by  Apple 
Computer's  software  subsidiary, 
Claris.  Their  corporate  headquarters  in 
Providence  boasts  2,300  square  feet, 
and  their  average  age  is  around  twen- 
ty-two. 

Founded  by  a  group  of  Brown  stu- 
dents in  1985,  Clearview  Software  is 
already  looking  at  a  market  for  its  of- 
fice systems  software  estimated  at  $6.5 
billion. 

In  the  company's  base  of  opera- 
tions on  Wickenden  Street,  soft  rock 
plays  in  the  background  as  staff  mem- 
bers work  intently  at  computer 


screens.  A  few  plants  and  a  guitar 
stand  in  one  corner  and  a  bike  leans 
against  the  pipes.  High-tech  art  adorns 
the  walls,  and  executive  dress  is  what- 
ever feels  comfortable. 

"It's  a  funny  thing  to  watch  people 
come  off  the  elevator  expecting  a  high- 
class  corporate  headquarters,"  says 
Danny  Warshay  '87,  Clearview's  direc- 
tor of  operations.  "They  arrive  in  a  suit 
and  tie  and  find  a  bunch  of  guys  in 
jeans  in  a  room  with  bikes,  guitars, 
and  rock  and  roll." 

In  addition  to  Warshay,  the  staff  of 
twelve  includes  President  Matt  Kursh 
(originally  '87,  now  on  leave);  Vice 
President  Matt  Brown  '86;  and  Soft- 
ware Engineers  Simon  Wegner  '81, 
Alex  Subrizi  '85,  Chris  O'Brien  '90, 
and  Eric  Johnson  '91.  The  company  is 


growing,  and  a  recent  recruiting  drive 
brought  in  four  more  engineers,  from 
Harvard,  Drexel,  McGill,  and  URl. 

Clearview,  says  Warshay,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Brown's  liberal  aca- 
demic atmosphere  can  spawn.  The 
school's  creative  approach  to  under- 
graduate education  combined  with  its 
growing  high-tech  facilities  and  pro- 
grams provided  an  ideal  base  for 
launching  the  young  software  com- 
pany. 

The  company's  first  two  products  - 
SmartForm  Designer  and  SmartForm 
Manager,  two  innovative  approaches 
to  business-forms  design  and  manage- 
ment -  grew  out  of  computer  science 
major  Kursh's  concept  of  a  full-fea- 
tured medical  office  system  designed 
for  the  Macintosh. 

A  group  of  Brown  students  was  re- 
cruited to  work  on  the  project,  and 
with  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  Brown  faculty  and  administrators, 
the  students  developed  the  forms  por- 
tion of  the  system.  They  soon  realized 
the  system  could  sell  on  its  own,  and 
the  students  formed  a  company,  incor- 
porating in  1985.  Their  initial  plan  was 
to  focus  on  forms  management  in  or- 
der to  generate  enough  capital  to  de- 
velop the  rest  of  the  office  system. 

"We  vastly  underestimated  the 
product's  potential,"  says  Warshay. 
After  introducing  the  forms  product  at 
the  San  Francisco  Macworld  Expo  in 
1987,  the  company  was  swamped  with 
orders  and  information  requests. 

"From  a  business  point  of  view,  it 
was  overwhelming,"  Warshay  says.  "It 
was  a  scary  thing  because  from  what 
I've  heard,  many  small  businesses  fail 
by  drowning  in  their  own  success. 
They  can't  deal  with  things  like  inven- 
tory and  accounting." 

Software  publishers  were  also  hot 
on  their  trail,  and  keeping  pace  with 
orders  became  increasingly  difficult. 


The  Clearview  staff  includes  (front 

TOW,  left  to  right)  Cbris  O'Brien  '90, 

Eric  Johnson  '91,  Alex  Subrizi  '85, 

Director  of  Operations  Danny  Warshay 

'87,  and  Vice  President  Matt  Brown 

'86;  (second  row)  Stephen  G.  Miller 

'87,  President  Matt  Kursh  '87,  and 

Simon  Wegner  '84. 
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To  ease  the  administrative  burden, 
'  Clearview's  entrepreneurs  decided  to 
!  sign  up  with  Claris,  Apple's  new  soft- 
ware publishing  arm. 

"Clearview  develops  the  software, 
and  Claris  does  everything  else  -  mar- 
keting, distribution,  sales,"  says  War- 
'  shay.  "Claris  gives  the  software  a  lot 
'  of  credibility  -  customers  assume  if 
Claris  bought  it,  it's  good.  And  right 
now,  Claris  is  a  hot  topic  in  the  press. 
With  Clearview  alone,  as  a  small  com- 
pany, we  couldn't  generate  close  to 
that  kind  of  PR." 

The  first  of  Clearview's  two  Smart- 
Forms  products  is  due  out  at  the  end 
of  1988.  That  means  marathon  work 
hours  -  a  familiar  work  mode  at 
Clearview,  where  sixty-plus-hour 
weeks  are  not  uncommon.  "Before  the 
first  Macworld  show,  people  were 
working  100  hours  a  week  to  get  the 
product  where  it  needed  to  be,"  says 
Warshay. 

Because  the  hours  can  be  so  de- 
manding, Warshay  says,  maintaining  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  is  crucial.  "We 
want  people  to  like  to  come  to  work," 
he  says.  The  staff  believes  Clearview's 
lack  of  hierarchy  helps.  "Technically 
we  do  (have  a  hierarchy),  but  in  fact 
everyone  has  equal  say,"  Warshay  ex- 
plains. "Free  discussion  is  not  only  al- 
lowed, but  demanded." 

Every  day  after  lunch,  the  staff 
convenes  to  discuss  ideas  and  con- 
cerns in  the  "Rec  Room"  -  a  parti- 
tioned space  furnished  with  a  confer- 
ence table,  refrigerator,  and  a  futon. 
"It's  the  sense  of  working  as  a  team, 
and  most  of  the  time,  it  works,"  War- 
shay says.  "Fortunately  we're  still 
small  enough  to  maintain  this  kind  of 
atmosphere  and  work  en\'ironment." 

Clearview's  recent  recruitment 
drive  sought  people  who  would  fit 
well  in  such  an  atmosphere.  The  inter- 
views, says  Warshay,  "weren't  just, 
'Can  you  program?'  but  'Can  you 
»work  crazy  hours,  are  you  likeable, 
can  you  fit  in  with  this  team?'  " 

So  far  the  team  fits  and  the  crazy 
hours  are  paying  off.  The  company  is 
already  able  to  provide  its  members 
with  comfortable  salaries.  And  the 
royalty  checks  promise  to  keep  every- 
one in  blue  jeans  and  bicycles  for  years 
to  come. 


Some  of  tlio  works,  never  before  sliown  pub- 
licly, have  been  borrowed  from  a  number  of 
major  private  collections  and  museums  such 
as  the  Carnegie  Institute,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Paul  Moser  and  his  wife,  Karen,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  chiki,  Made- 
leine Grace,  on  June  3.  They  live  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind, 

Keith  R.  Phillips,  Providence,  was  pro- 
moted to  partner  at  Arthur  Young.  He  and 
his  wife,  Buffy,  are  expecting  their  first  child 
in  February. 

Melinda  J.  Rushing  has  been  promoted 
from  director  to  assistant  vice  president  in 
corporate  human  resources  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Atlanta.  She  is  responsible  for 
compensation  and  benefits.  She  joined  the 
New  Orleans  branch  of  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  1979  as  a  trainee  in  the  man- 
agement program  and  has  held  several  man- 
agement and  analytical  positions.  She  was 
transferred  to  Atlanta  in  1984.  Melinda  is  a 
member  of  Atlanta  Health  Care  Alliance  and 
is  married  to  Steve  Howell.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta. 

Robert  Tracy  (see  Edward  D.  Tracy  '81). 
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Amy  Nathan  has  changed  law  firms  and 
IS  now  a  lawyer  m  the  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fice of  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  where  she  is 
helping  start  the  legislative  section.  Her  hus- 
band, Howard  Fineman,  is  chief  political  cor- 
respondent for  NewfU'fck.  They  live  in  Wash- 
ington with  their  daughter  Meredith,  2. 

Kevin  Prihod  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  Just-In-Time  Manufacturing  Consult- 
ing, Midwest  region,  a  part  of  Coopers  & 
Lvbrand's  management  consulting  services 
group.  His  area  of  responsibility  includes 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 
Kevin  joined  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  1986  as  a 
manager  in  Just-In-Time.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  CM  as  a  control  manager  in  material 
production  with  the  Pontiac  Division.  He 
was  a  Just-In-Time  coordinator  on  the  Fiero 
car  project.  Kevin  lives  with  his  wife  in  De- 
troit. 
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Amy  E.  Lorber  is  practicing  real  estate 
law  with  Greenberg,  Glusker,  Fields,  et.  al.,  in 
Century  City,  Calif.,  after  a  number  of  years 
m  New  York  City  She  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Lisa  G.  Portnoy,  D.V.M.,  and  Glenn  R. 
Kreger  (Georgetown  '77)  were  married  on 
June  26  in  Greenbelt,  Md.  Lisa  is  completing 
a  postdoctoral  fellowship  in  laboratory  ani- 
mal medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutes  in  Baltimore.  Glenn  is  a  project 
manager  for  Miller  and  Smith  Land,  Inc.  Af- 
ter January  thev  will  reside  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md, 


ty  of  South  Carolina  last  December  Prior  to 
his  studies,  he  was  a  firefighter  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service 
in  the  West.  Dan  is  a  hydrologist  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  Eugene,  Oreg. 
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Jacqueline  G.  Brown  and  Seth  Wolpert 
were  married  in  a  small  ceremony  in  Provi- 
dence in  May  1987  with  several  Brown 
friends  in  attendance.  Seth  is  completing  his 
doctorate  in  biomedical  engineering  at  Rut- 
gers, and  Jacqueline  is  a  tax  accountant  with 
Touche  Ross.  They  live  in  Highland  Park, 
N.J.,  and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  Brown 
friends. 

Robert  A.  Gurval  completed  his  Ph.D.  in 
classics  at  UC-Berkeley  and  is  teaching  at 
UCLA.  Friends  can  contact  him  c/o  Depart- 
ment of  Classics,  UCLA,  405  Hilgard  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

Margaret  Davis  Mainardi  writes  that  Ed 
is  still  balancing  his  time  between  Mainardi 
and  Mainardi,  Esqs.,  and  Main  Land  Corpo- 
ration, building  condominiums  in  Morris 
County,  N.J.  "We  both  find  time  to  enjoy  our 
children:  Jim,  now  in  first  grade;  Joseph;  Eliz- 
abeth; and  Caterina  Andrea,  who  was  born 
on  Aug.  22,"  Margaret  writes.  They  live  in 
Parsippany,  N.J. 
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Daniel  T.  Snyder  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  geological  sciences  at  the  Universi- 


Jonathan  Gardner  (see  Lori  J.  Hayden 

'82). 

Dr  David  S.  Loeb  and  Michele  Schwartz 
(Newcomb  '88)  were  married  on  June  5.  A 
number  of  Brown  alumni  attended  the  cere- 
mony. In  June,  David  completed  his  internal 
medicine  residency  atOchsner  Foundation  in 
New  Orleans.  They  are  now  living  in  Ro- 
chester, Minn.,  where  David  has  begun  a  fel- 
lowship in  gastroenterology  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  and  Michele  is  teaching  high  school 
English.  Their  address  is  1443  1st  St.,  NW, 
Rochester  55901. 

Kathleen  B.  McKusick,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
writes:  "Retha  Oliver  has  started  a  successful 
business  producing  and  marketing  faithful 
reproductions  of  the  work  of  both  little- 
known  and  moderately-known  artists  on 
postcards.  The  Brown  bookstore  is  carrying 
her  line,  but  without  realizing  she  is  a  gradu- 
ate." 

Edward  D.  Tracy  and  Margaret  Sledge 
were  married  on  Aug.  20  in  Marblehead, 
Mass.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  Robert  Tracy  '76,  Kevin  Tracy 
85,  Michael  Campbell  '82,  and  Dr  John 
Borzilleri  were  all  members  of  the  wedding 
party.  Ted  is  the  son  of  Nan  and  Dick  Tracy 
■46. 


Barge  Cruise  ;°^'°"?^^'l"';f  .-.rTJ''''^ 

O  LanalduMiai.    La  lortue 

SOt//"/Z£rW'S  spacious  (95'  x  15),  comfort- 

J-,  able,  with  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

xTClTlCC  three  twin  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew. 
Weekly  charters  April-October  Color  brochure.  Write 
"LaTorhie"  Dept.  B-  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA  01944. 
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Robert  M.  Wood,  Jr.,  was  recently  pro- 
motod  to  vice  president  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Division  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Company.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Classified  Ads 


Vacation  Rentals 


ST.  JOHN,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Privately 
Owned  Homes  1  uriiislied   I  abulous  Views. 
615-385-4719. 

SKI  UTAH  .      Deer  V.illey  Liixur)-  Condo- 
minium 1  /A  mile  from  Deer  Valley  Ski  Lifts, 
1  /2  mile  from  Park  City  ski  lifts,  3  bod- 
rooms,  3  baths  with  Jacuzzi  hot  tub  on  pri- 
vate deck,  daily  maid  service.  Rent  direct 
for  25*5;  discount  from  $250  a  night  m  ski 
season.  Special  off-season  rates.  Write: 
Billings,  1436  Harvard  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  S4I0^  Call  (^01)  S83-8S13. 

PORTUGALALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April  through 
November  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.L  02940. 

POCONO  RENTAL.  New  chalet.  Five  bed- 
rooms, FulK  appointed.  Heart  of  ski  coun- 
try. (215)  735-3326  or  (717)  595-7337. 

Yacht  Charters 


SEVEN  SEAS  YACHT  CHARTERS  offers 
hundreds  ol  tine  pout'r  and  sailing  yachts 
for  a  Caribbean  or  Mediterranean  cruise  tai- 
lored and  catered  for  you.  Elegant  cuisine, 
persona!  service,  surprisingly  affordable. 
Call  800-346-5355. 


Study  Travel 


CHINA,  VISUAL  ARTIST  STUDY/TRAV- 
EL PROGRAM.  Studio  da.sses,  lectures, 
China's  National  Art  Academy  Post  resi- 
dential travel,  major  cultural,  architectural 
sites.  March  1-29.  $3,500  total.  J.  Sugarman, 
401-245-4878,  401-272-6200. 


The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  in  Vermont 

For  information  about  one  of 

America's  most  (distinguished 

resorts,  please  call 

l-gOO-826-7000 

in  Vermont  802-253-8511 

,    or  write  Stowe,  Vermont  05fi72 


Michael  Campbell  (see  Edward  D  Tracy 

'81). 

Lori  J.  Hayden  ^ind  lames  l.oiisararian 
(UMass  '81,  University  of  Chicago  Law  '84) 
were  married  in  October  1987  in  Cranston, 
R.I.  Judi  Hayden  '86,  Lori's  sister,  was  maid 
of  honor,  and  bt'st  man  was  Jonathan  Gard- 
ner '81,  a  law  school  friend  of  the  groom.  A 
graduate  of  Georgetown  Law  Center,  Lori  is 
working  for  Edwards  &  Angell  in  Provi- 
dence. Jim  is  with  Thermo  Klectron  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.  Thev  live  in  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Randy  Pausch  completed  his  Ph.D.  in 
computer  science  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer- 
sity and  is  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville.  He  looks  forward  to 
hearing  from  any  friends  who  might  be  in 
the  area.  His  telephone  number  is  (804)  971- 
1327. 
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Hadley  E.  Feldman  and  Dr.  Stefanie  S.  Ja- 
cobs (Smith  83)  were  married  on  Aug.  6  in 
Short  Hills,  N.J.  Several  Brown  alumni  were 
in  attendance,  including  the  groom's  father, 
Roger  '60.  Hadley  is  an  associate  in  the  real 
estate  department  of  the  New  York  Citv  law 
firm  of  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Jacob- 
son.  Stefanie  is  a  resident  in  diagnostic  radi- 
ology at  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Center  in  Liv- 
ingston, N.Y.  "Yes,  we're  the  same  two  who 
met  at  Cornell  summer  school  as  sub-frosh," 
Hadlev  confirms.  Old  friends  can  reach  them 
at  their  new  home:  66  Cummings  Cir,  West 
Orange,  N.J,  07052. 

Matthew  Merzbacher  and  Susan  Gar- 
barino  (UC-Berkeley  '84)  are  getting  married 
in  June.  Their  address  is  6131  Coldwater 
Canvon  #78,  North  Hollywood,  CaliL  91606. 
(818)980-4019. 

Anne  C.  Vila,  who  is  completing  work  on 
her  Ph.D.  in  French  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  been  awarded  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa's Siblev  Fellowship  for  the  academic  vear 
1988-89.  She  will  use  the  grant  to  study  the 
influence  of  medicine  and  natural  philoso- 
phy on  the  fiction  of  the  French  Enlighten- 
ment. Anne  has  studied  in  Paris  and  Avignon 
and  for  some  time  has  been  exploring  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence. She  has  written  articles  on  John  Locke's 
"naturalist"  rhetoric  in  An  Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding  and  on  Balzac's  fiction- 
al borrowings  from  the  physiologist  Xavier 
Bichat  in  Louis  Lamhcrl. 
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Jeff  Nikora  (see  Janice  Butler  SS) 
Charles  Sternberg  in  (see  Chuck  Stern- 
berg'61). 
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Janice  Butler  ami  Jeff  Nikora  '84  have 

moved  to  11881  Brav  St.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90230.  (213)  398-1404.  Friends  are  welcome. 

Lynn  A.  Kappelman  graduated  from 
Georgetown  Laxv  School  and  is  working  as 


an  attorney  in  the  New  Haven  firm  of  Wig- 
gin  &  Dana.  She  would  appreciate  anv  and 
all  correspondence  from  fellow  alumnae  at 
20  Sybil  A\e,.  Branford,  Conn,  06405, 

Kevin  Tracy  (see  Edward  D.  Tracy  81). 
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Lisa  Feldman  is  pursuing  an  interdisci- 
plinary program  in  Victorian  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  She  welcomes  letters 
at  119  Cheritan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Cana- 
da M4R  158,(416)322-0916. 

Paul  Gallagher  has  begun  his  master's 
degree  at  the  ^'ale  School  of  Organization 
and  Management  after  running  his  own 
painting  company  in  New  London,  Conn., 
for  two-and-a-half  years.  His  address  is  879 
Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06511.  (203) 
865-7427, 

Judi  Hayden  (see  Lori  J.  Hayden  S2) 

Simone  L.  Jackiw  and  L.  David  Ahlbom 
'88  announce  their  engagement.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  5  Curtis  St.,  Salem,  .Mass.  01970.  (508) 
744-6507.  Simone  teaches  at  Shore  Country 
Day  School,  and  David  at  Landmark  Prep 
School. 
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Michael  Blackman  istt-  Kenneth  R. 
Blackman  '62). 
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L.  David  Ahlbom  (see  Simone  L.  Jackiw 

•86). 

John  C.  Romano  and  Gina  M.  Lombard! 
(Rutgers  '87)  were  engaged  on  July  27  on 
Waikiki  Beach,  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Gina  is  an  ac- 
countant for  CPC  Mental  Health  Services, 
Inc.,  in  Eatontown,  N.J.,  and  John  is  a  second- 
year  medical  student  in  the  Brown  Program 
in  Medicine.  They  plan  to  be  wed  on  June  2, 
1990. 

Kathy  A.  Zuercher  is  serving  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  Philippines,  teaching  fish 
farming.  Her  address  is  c/o  U.S.  Peace 
Corps,  2139  Fidel  Reyes  St.,  Malate,  Manila 
1004,  Philippines. 
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Ronald  E.  Santoni  54  ,\.\\.,  Maria  Teresa 
Barney  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Denison 
University,  Granville,  Ohio,  presented  two 
papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Congress 
of  Philosophv  in  Brighton,  England,  in  Au- 
gust: "Just  War,  Pacifism,  and  the  Mvth  of 
Controllabilitv"  and  "The  Cynicism  of 
Sartre's  'Bad  Faith,'  "  part  of  his  forthcoming 
book.  In  addition  to  the  presentations,  San- 
toni participated  as  discussant  in  sessions  of 
The  Sartre  Societv  and  the  International 
Philosophers  for  the  Pre\ention  of  Nuclear 
Omnicide 

Frank  Turaj  68  Ph.D.  and  Boleslaw 
Michalek  are  the  authors  of  The  Modern  Cin- 
ema of  Poland  (Indiana  University  Press, 
1988).  Turaj  is  professor  of  film  and  literature 
at  The  American  University  in  Washington, 
DC.  In  1979,  he  planned  and  directed  the 
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multi-city  North  American  Festival  of  Polish 
I  Film  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  he  has  or- 
ganized several  Polish  film  festivals  since 
then.  He  is  an  elected  member  of  the  Polish 
Filmmakers  Association  and  received  its  Or- 
der of  the  Ring  award  in  1984. 

Jack  Martin  Coe  '69  A.M.  was  appointed 
by  Florida  Governor  Bob  Martinez  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  Dade  County  (Miami)  Court 
last  July.  On  Sept.  6,  Judge  Coe,  after  receiv- 
ing nearly  80  percent  of  the  vote,  was  elected 
to  a  full  term. 

Dion  Schaff  70  A.M.,  71  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Worcester  (Mass.)  State  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  dean  of  undergrad- 
uate studies.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  since  1971  and  has  served  in  several 
administrative  roles,  including  acting  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  during  the 
1986  fall  semester 

Paul  A.  Fuerst  72  Sc.M.  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  program  in  molecular, 
cellular,  and  developmental  biology  at  Ohio 
State  Uni\ersit\'.  He  lives  in  Columbus. 

William  H.  Courtney  80  Ph.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  left  the  National  Security  Council 
at  the  White  House  last  January  to  become 


deputy  U.S.  negotiator  for  defense  and  space 
arms  at  the  talks  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Since  1985,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  conducting  the  talks,  which  are 
part  of  the  nuclear  and  space  arms  talks. 

Michael  Staub  '81  A.M.,  '87  Ph.D.  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  as  a  visiting  assistant  professor 
of  English  for  the  1988-89  academic  year.  He 
was  a  junior  Fulbright  lecturer  in  Germany 
during  1987-88,  and  taught  American  litera- 
ture and  English  composition  at  RISD  while 
finishing  his  dissertation. 

James  Leonard  '83  Ph.D.  and  Christine 
Wharton  are  the  authors  of  T)ie  Fluent  Muu- 
do:  Walliicc  Sleveiii^  and  the  Struetiire  of  Reality, 
published  by  The  University  of  Georgia 
Press.  A  press  release  explains  that  the  book 
"confirms  Stevens's  place  in  modernist 
thought  and  art  through  a  reinterpretation  of 
his  fundamental  understanding  of  imagina- 
tion and  reality,  revealmg  in  his  poetry  a  vi- 
sion of  the  world  as  'fluent  mundo,'  in  which 
dualities  of  image,  metaphor,  process,  and 
thought  are  resolved  in  the  enigma  and  ele- 
gance of  essential  change."  Leonard  teaches 
English  at  The  Citadel. 


William  Katz  '87  Ph.D.  lives  in  Del  Mar, 
Calif.,  and  works  as  a  researcher  at  UC-San 
Diego  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen 
Medical  School  in  West  Germanv.  He  was 
c>ne  of  six  Ph.D.  graduates  from  the  Brown 
linguistics  department  (including  Joan 
Sereno  and  AUard  Jongman;  see  following 
note)  who  held  an  nitormal  reunion  in  Nij- 
megen,  Holland,  while  doing  research  at  the 
Max-Planck  Institute  for  Psycholinguistics. 

Joan  A.  Sereno  '88  Ph  D.  and  AUard 
Jongman  '86  Ph.D.  were  married  on  Aug.  8, 
1987,  in  Naperville,  111.  After  postdoctoral  po- 
sitions at  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  they 
are  now  staff  members  at  the  Max-  Planck  In- 
stitute for  Psycholinguistics  in  The  Nether- 
lands. Their  address  is  P.O.  Box  310,  Max- 
Planck  Institute  for  Psycholinguistics,  6500 
AH  Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands. 
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Mark  L.  Greenberg  '79  MD.  (see  '76). 


Obituaries 


Esther  C.  Cook  '16,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.; 
Sept.  11.  She  was  a  member  of  the  first  grad- 
uating class  at  Smith  College's  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  receiving  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  a 
degree  in  1918.  From  1921  to  1928,  she  was 
director  of  psychiatric  social  work  at  Iowa 
Psychopathic  Hospital.  After  that,  until  1963, 
she  was  director  of  psychiatric  social  work  at 
Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  which  later 
became  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health 
Center.  She  taught  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  Simmons  College,  and 
Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work.  Sur- 
vivors include  a  sister  and  a  nephew,  Robert 
'  T.  Cook  '50,  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  and  New- 
land,  N.C. 

Herman  M.  Feinstein  16,  Pro\  idence,  a  real 
estate  broker  in  the  greater  Providence  area 
for  forty-four  years  before  retiring  in  1980; 
Sept.  18.  Brown's  most  loyal  football  fan,  he 
attended  every  home  game  and  often  trav- 

I  eled  on  the  team  bus  to  away  games.  He  was 
in  the  stands  for  the  Brown-Yale  game  the 
dav  before  he  died.  Feinsteui  told  the  Piovi- 
dciice  journal  in  a  1981  article  that  he  began 
attending  Brown  football  games  in  1910, 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Hope  High  School 
and  the  team  played  on  Andrews  Field.  "1 
just  started  going  to  the  games,"  he  said.  "We 
used  to  get  in  any  way  we  could,  usually  by 
sneaking  in.  Nobody  ever  paid  money  to  get 
in  in  those  days.  Nobody  had  the  money  to 
pay.  But  1  fell  in  love  with  Brown  football." 

, ,   E\en  on  the  cruelest  of  November  Saturdays, 


with  wmds  howling  and  cold  rain  falling, 
Feinstein  and  his  friends  tailgated,  wrapped 
in  foul-weather  gear,  "This,"  he  would  say 
with  a  grin,  "is  the  kind  of  day  that  separates 
the  men  from  the  boys." 

He  was  four  times  class  marshal  in  the 
Commencement  procession.  In  1985,  he  was 
awarded  the  "Brown  University  Hockey  Fan 
for  1984-85"  award  and  in  1986  he  was  pre- 
senteci  with  the  Brown  University  Loyalty 
Award.  In  1987,  Feinstein  recei\'ed  a  Brown 
Bear  Award,  the  University's  highest  honor 
for  volunteer  service.  A  chairman  of  the  class 
bequest  program,  he  served  on  the  reunion 
gift  committee  and  was  a  former  class  agent 
and  associate  head  agent,  president,  class 
secretary,  and  class  treasurer.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Brown  University  Sports  Foundation,  the 
Football  Association,  and  the  Hockey  Associ- 
ation. He  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Miriam  Hospital,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Jewish  Historical  Association,  B'nai 
B'rith,  and  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Temple  Beth-El, 

Feinstein  founded  the  Scorpio  Club  of 
Pro\'idence,  a  six-member  group  that  meets 
once  a  year  at  the  Brown  Facultv  Club.  Three 
of  the  members  are  Brown  graduates.  "I 
found  all  of  a  sudden  these  guys  were  Scor- 
pios  and  said,  'Let's  have  a  Scorpio  Club.'  We 
have  a  luncheon  every  year,  then  decide 
what  to  do.  We  get  together  to  continue 
knowing  each  other,"  Feinstein  said.  At  a  fu- 


ture meeting  of  the  Club,  the  five  surviving 
members  will  have  the  sad  duty  of  deciding 
whether  a  new  member  should  be  consid- 
ered, now  that  the  founder,  and  their  loyal 
friend,  is  gone.  He  is  sur\  ived  by  two  sons, 
including  Stephen  '58,  140  Waterman  St., 
Pro\-idence  02906. 

Thomas  Stuart  Birch  '30,  Unionville,  Conn., 
a  former  salesman  with  Harvey  Lyman  & 
Sons,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Aug.  31.  He  was  a 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  11.  Sigma  Chi.  He 
is  survived  by  two  daughters:  Deborah  Ca- 
vanaugh,  Newington,  Conn,;  and  Beth 
Statchen,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Frank  Edward  Hemelright  '31,  Waverly,  Pa., 
former  president,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Northeastern  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania;  April  19.  He  retired  in  1971 
after  a  banking  career  that  spanned  more 
than  three  decades.  He  was  president  of  the 
Scranton  Lackawanna  Trust  Company  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
former  First  National  Bank  in  1954.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ers Association  in  1969.  Mr,  Hemelright  was 
a  former  director  of  U.S.  Lumber  Company, 
Geisinger  Medical  Center  (which  he  formerly 
served  as  president  of  the  board).  Keystone 
Junior  College,  Commonwealth  Telephone 
Company,  Pennsylvania  Gas  &  Water  Com- 
pany, and  Scranton  Lackawanna  De\'elop- 
ment  Company.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
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Authority  by  former  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton  in  1963  and  served  seven  years.  He 
was  also  a  past  president  of  the  Greater 
Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Economic  Development  Council  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1970,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree.  1  le  was  a 
lieuten.ini  commander  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  Among  his  survivors  are  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  including  Mrs.  David  F. 
Sexton,  1  Iroc^uois,  Rye,  N.Y.  10380. 

Frederick  Coggeshall  King  '31,  Middletown, 
K.I.;  April  24.  .'\  research  chemist  with  Union 
Carbide  Corporation  in  New  York  City  be- 
fore retiring  in  1%5,  he  began  his  career 
working  for  the  Dupont  Company  as  a  re- 
search chemist  in  the  fibers  department  in 
Buffalo,  N.N'.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.  He 
served  in  World  War  11  as  a  Navy  officer  sta- 
tioned in  Oak  Kidge,  Tcnn.,  with  the  Manhat- 
tan Project.  Later,  he  worked  in  the  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  branch  at  Fort  Diet- 
rich, Md.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  the  Newport  and  Mid- 
dletown Historical  Societies.  Sigma  Chi.  He 
leaves  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, 725  Indian  Ave.,  Middletown  02840. 

Florence  C.  Moran  '31,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.;  Aug.  \5.  A  blood  technologist,  she 
worked  in  the  blood  bank  department  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  for  thir- 
ty-seven years.  She  was  chief  supervisor 
when  she  retired  in  1968.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Attleboro  Council  on  Aging  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Quota  Club  of  Pawtuck- 
et. She  leaves  two  cousins,  names  and  ad- 
dresses unavailable. 

E.  William  Connell,  Jr.  '32,  Waverly,  Pa.;  July 
28.  He  was  a  general  agent,  CLU,  for  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Insurance  Company  in 
Scranton,  Pa.  He  was  a  board  member  of  the 
Moses  Taylor  Hospital.  Survivors  include 
three  brothers  and  a  son.  Nelson  N.  Connell, 
P.O.  Box  322,  Main  St.,  Waverly  18471. 

John  Henry  Poulson  '32,  Ogunquit,  Maine; 
Aug.  I  3,  1987.  1  If  was  a  retired  sales  manag- 
er for  Eutectic  Welding  Alloys  Company, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  Box  185,  Ogunquit  03907. 

William  Reed  Johnson  '34,  Bristol,  R.I.,  a  cot- 
ton broker;  Sept.  5.  He  was  president  of  the 
former  East  Providence  and  I  lope  Valley 
Mills.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rolls  Royce 
Owners  Club,  the  Veterans  Motor  Car  Club, 
and  the  Roadsters  Club  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  active  in  the  Bristol  YMCA  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Delta  Kappa  Up- 
silon.  Besides  his  wife,  Hope,  160  Pop- 
pasc]uash  Rd.,  Bristol  02809,  he  leaves  a  son 
and  two  daughters. 

Evan  McCausland  Crossley  '37,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  a  Washington  County  Juvenile 
Court  judge  in  the  1950s  and  county  commis- 
sioner in  the  1960s;  Aug.  8.  He  served  two 
terms  as  a  commissioner,  first  winning  elec- 


tion in  1962.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  and  completed  his  second  term  in 
1970.  An  attorney,  he  was  a  partner  in  Cross- 
ley  and  Latimer  in  Hagerstown.  He  was  a  ju- 
venile court  judge  from  1951  to  1959,  and 
was  president  of  the  county  bar  association 
in  1960.  In  1965,  he  was  named  secretary  of 
Maryland  Environmental  Services,  a  state- 
wide solid  and  liquid  waste  management 
agency.  He  retired  in  1977.  He  was  active  in 
numerous  civic  organizations  and  was  a  di- 
rector of  Big  Brothers  of  Hagerstown,  Inc., 
and  of  the  Washington  County  United  Fund. 
He  is  survived  by  three  children  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Ella,  1800  Preston  Rd.,  Hagers- 
town 21740. 

Howard  Grant  Brown  '39,  Providence,  a  tex- 
tile and  real  estate  executive  for  thirty-five 
years  for  the  former  Grant  Supply  Company 
until  retiring  in  1982;  Sept.  5.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Health  Planning  Council  of 
Rhode  Island  and  served  as  its  president.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Jewish  Family 
Service,  and  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Providence  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  United  Way,  Temple  Beth- 
El,  Miriam  Hospital,  and  the  Council  of 
Community  Services,  which  he  also  served 
as  treasurer.  Long  active  in  the  affairs  of 
Brown,  and  president  of  his  class,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Development  Council  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Palm 
Beach  County,  Fla.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife, 
Bette  (Lipkin)  '46,  229  Medway  St.,  Apt.  306, 
Providence  02906. 

Randall  Harvard  McWilliams  '39,  Canton, 
Mass.,  chief  estimator  for  Walsch  Leather 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Aug.  3.  He  was  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II  and  was  decorated  with  two  battle 
stars  and  a  unit  citation.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors 
include  four  children  and  his  wife,  Mary,  24 
Center  St.,  Canton  02t121. 

Gerald  Mcllroy  Armstrong  '47  Ph.D.,  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.;  Sept.  16.  After  working  on  the 
Manhattan  Project  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  he 
joined  the  research  engineering  department 
of  Tennessee  Eastman  Company  in  1948.  At 
his  retirement  in  1982,  he  vyas  a  senior  re- 
search chemist.  He  vyas  a  1939  graduate  of 
Colby  College,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi.  He  was  a  Boy 
Scout  leader  Among  his  survivors  are  two 
sons  and  his  wife,  Alice,  1553  Crescent  Dr, 
Kingsport  37664. 

Harold  Louis  Dorkin  '49,  Newport,  R.I.,  a  re- 
tired engineer;  July  31 .  He  served  with  the 
Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center  for  thirty 
years  until  retiring  in  1982.  More  recently,  he 
was  director  of  the  New  England  division  of 
Columbia  Research  Corporation.  He  was  on 
active  duty  with  the  Army  during  the  Korean 
War,  from  1950  to  1952.  He  played  varsity 
baseball  at  Brown  and  was  the  New  England 
Left-Handed  Golf  Champion  in  1960.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  New- 
port County  and  a  member  of  Friends  of  the 


Newport  Public  Library,  The  Preservation 
Society  of  .Newport  Country,  and  the  New- 
port Art  Museum.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister, 
two  daughters,  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  59  Har- 
rison Ave.,  Newport  02840. 

Nancy  Schiff  Harnett  '56,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
JuK'  25.  She  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
speech  and  hearing  therapy  from  Boston 
University  in  1957,  and  worked  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s  as  a  speech  therapist  at 
several  public  schools  and  clinics  Survivors 
include  her  mother,  Dorothy  Olevson  Schiff 
'26,  two  daughters,  and  her  husband.  Dr. 
Paul  1 1.  Barnett,  847  Neartop  Dr,  Nashville 
37205. 

In  September,  the  obituary  of  Robert  Odlin 
Coyle  '60  did  not  include  his  lull  name.  He 
was  listed  as  Robert  Odlin.  We  regret  the 
omission. 

Leslie  St.  John  Butterworth  '62,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  associate  professor  of  English  and  di- 
rector of  dramatics  at  Holyoke  Community 
College;  Aug.  23,  after  a  short  illness.  She 
joined  the  Holyoke  faculty  in  1971  and  start- 
ed the  college's  theater  department  and  the 
College  Players  a  short  time  later  She  went 
to  Holyoke  from  Smith  College,  where  she 
was  a  reader  in  the  theater  department.  From 
1964  to  1966,  she  was  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Drama  at  St.  Xavier  College  in 
Chicago.  Surviv'ors  include  three  children 
and  her  husband,  James,  35  Van  Meter  Dr, 
Amherst  01002. 

Richard  Hotchkiss  Kiene  '63,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  vice  president  of  Financial  Counselors 
Inc.;  Aug.  17.  A  lifelong  resident  of  Kansas 
City,  he  was  president  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  and  a  member  of  a  number  of  civic 
and  social  organizations.  He  was  the  former 
president  of  the  alumni  association  of  Pem- 
broke-Country Da\'  School.  Sigma  Chi.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife, 
Jean,  810  W.  59th  St.,  Kansas  City  64113. 

Robert  Bruce  Irons  III  '64,  Charlotte,  N.C.; 
July  14,  of  cancer  He  was  an  assistant  super- 
intendent with  the  Charlotte-Mechlenburg 
Schools,  in  charge  of  planning  and  research. 
He  had  been  principal  at  three  schools  in  the 
system.  In  1986,  he  was  named  a  regional 
principal  of  the  year  by  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Department.  He  was  also  presi- 
cient-elect  of  the  Council  for  Children.  Sur- 
vivors include  four  children  and  his  wife, 
Edith,  417  Hermitage  Ct.,  Charlotte  28207. 

Charlotte  Sanger  Wright  '70,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  social  worker  in  the  Dartmouth  City 
School  System;  July  2.  She  is  surx'ived  by  two 
children  and  her  husband,  John,  1543  Ed- 
ward St  ,  Halifax  B3H  3H8,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada. 
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management  levels  of  the  corporation.  1 
could  have  a  six-figure  salary,  influence, 
and  a  corner  office.  It  wasn't  hard  imag- 
ining myself  there  for  a  long  time. 

But  once  in  a  while,  when  I  allowed 
myself  to  think  about  it,  I  was  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  My  life  seemed  to  lack 
challenge.  In  return  for  hard  work  and 
loyalty,  my  company  and  my  job  made 
most  things  easy.  All  my  physical  needs 
were  provided  for,  of  course,  but  the 
promise  of  more  and  more  material 
goods  was  not  as  seductive  as  the  men- 
tal ease.  While  in  the  corporate  environ- 
ment, 1  would  never  have  to  spend 
much  intellectual  energy  on  deciding  a 
life  plan.  Success  had  already  been  de- 
fined. My  next  goal  was  always  fairly 
obvious:  a  raise,  a  promotion,  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  program,  a  company 
award. 

My  life  was  being  subtly  squeezed, 
both  horizontally  (there  was  only  a  lim- 
ited variety  of  things  1  was  allowed  to 
do)  and  vertically  (the  hierarchy  pro- 
tected me  from  my  own  mistakes,  while 
prohibiting  me  from  developing  too 
quickly).  My  aspirations  were  diminish- 
ing, my  abilities  not  profoundly  chal- 
lenged. 

1  began  to  measure  myself  against 
people  1  admired.  A  friend  was  working 
as  a  gardener  because  it  allowed  him 
time  to  hone  his  skills  as  a  classical  com- 
poser. A  former  colleague,  at  age  thirty- 
two,  was  quitting  her  job  as  a  video  pro- 
ducer to  enroll  in  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  social  work.  A  fellow  Brown 
grad  has  left  a  traditional  work  struc- 
ture to  attempt  a  living  as  a  free-lance 
writer  1  soon  realized  that  these  were 
the  people  whose  respect  1  coveted  most 
-  not  the  corporate  vice  presidents,  but 
those  who  in  some  way  had  chosen  to 
risk  a  less  sheltered  existence. 

1,  too,  felt  the  need  to  remo\'e  myself 
from  my  protected  environment.  I  want- 
ed to  learn  and  see  too  many  things  that 

I  would  be  impossible  behind  a  desk. 
There  was  no  single,  exploding,  life- 
changing  moment  in  which  1  made  the 
decision  to  quit  my  job.  All  these  real- 
izations came  slowly,  more  like  a  slow 
spring  rain  than  a  storm. 

But  about  a  year  ago  it  became  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  1  was  thinking  more 
about  a  trip  to  South  America,  which 

!    had  been  a  dream  of  mine  since  1  had 
studied  Latin  American  history  at 

.    Brown,  than  about  my  work.  Subcon- 


sciously, I  had  already  made  the  deci- 
sion to  leave. 

One  by  one,  I  told  the  people  who 
needed  to  know:  my  family,  my  girl- 
friend, the  department  vice  president, 
friends,  colleagues.  It  was  difficult  for 
me  to  explain  and  for  people  to  under- 
stand. 1  did  not  fit  the  mold  of  someone 
who  quit:  I  was  not  mad  at  my  boss,  nor 
did  1  hate  my  job,  and  I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  better  job  offer. 

My  feelings  upon  resigning  last 
April  were  mixed.  When  1  was  planning 
my  trip  it  had  been  easy  to  think  about 
my  departure  only  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
citement and  adventure  that  would  fol- 
low. But  as  the  day  that  I  was  to  leave 
approached,  the  costs  of  my  decision 
were  becoming  real.  1  was  exposing  my- 
self. I  knew  that  I  would  return  to  the 
U.S.  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  but  1 
also  knew  1  wouldn't  be  able  to  pick  up 
where  I  left  off. 

It  was  clear  that  1  was  ending  a  peri- 
od of  my  life.  I  had  to  face  all  the  senti- 
mentality, emotion,  and  uneasiness  that 
came  with  that  ending.  It  wasn't  as  easy 
as  1  thought  to  wave  good-bye. 

Now,  six  months  later,  1  still  occa- 
sionally feel  nostalgic  for  the  past.  But  1 
am  also  certain  that  I  made  a  good  deci- 
sion. 

1  have  seen  things  that  1  shall  never 
forget.  I  have  met  people  who  otherwise 
never  would  have  made  an  impression 
on  my  spirit:  the  Catholic  priest  manag- 
ing his  secluded  mission  in  the  Peruvian 
jungle;  the  mayor  of  a  small  Andean  vil- 
lage who  allowed  me  to  spend  the  night 
on  the  dirt  floor  of  his  office;  the  young 
jungle-boat  pilot  who  asked  me  to  be 
the  godfather  of  his  six-day-old  boy;  the 
ainipesino  family  living  on  an  island  in 
Lake  Titicaca  who  were  hungry  to  learn 
a  few  words  of  English  during  the  days 
1  stayed  in  their  home;  the  young  Chil- 
ean man  who  chose  to  travel  through 
South  America  instead  of  going  to  col- 
lege; the  Ecuadorian  family  that  "adopt- 
ed" me  while  1  was  in  Quito. 

During  my  travels  1  have  learned  a 
little  more  of  what  I  believe,  for  me,  to 
be  truth.  By  removing  myself  from  the 
comfort  and  mental  ease  of  a  more  shel- 
tered environment,  I  have  won  more 
options  for  myself.  There  are  more  pos- 
sibilities for  activities  that  could  fill  my 
time  and  occupy  my  mind.  Goals  are 
mine  to  set.  1  decide  my  lifestyle.  I  be- 
come responsible  for  the  choices  1  make. 

But  as  a  greater  range  of  opportuni- 
ties become  available,  it  is  less  clear 


which  option  is  best.  Success  is  no 
longer  defined.  Also,  by  removing  my- 
self from  shelter  1  expose  myself  more 
to  my  environment.  I  am  never  in  com- 
plete control  of  what  happens  to  me;  I 
am  affected  by  things  1  do  not  know 
about  or  understand.  But  1  have  learned 
that  it  is  a  mistake  for  me  to  narrow  my 
surroundings  to  include  only  that  which 
is  comprehensible  and  safe. 

The  assumption  with  which  1  have 
always  lived  -  that  no  matter  what  1  do, 
things  will  work  out  OK  -  is  no  longer 
necessarily  true  for  me.  1  am  fortunate, 
however,  that  this  rosy  assumption  has 
not  been  replaced  with  cynicism.  In- 
stead, I  am  impressed  more  with  the 
complexity  of  the  world,  and  the  infinite 
malleability  of  my  own  future. 

Next  week  1  plan  to  leave  Ecuador 
and  travel  south,  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney through  South  America.  I  hope  to 
be  in  Santiago  in  time  for  the  Chilean 
plebiscite  in  early  October  Then  1  plan 
to  do  some  hiking  in  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  return  north  through  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  Perhaps  I'll  make  it  to  Africa  be- 
fore I'm  done. 

I  doubt  that  I  will  return  to  the  cor- 
porate world  of  big  business  when  1 
come  back  to  the  United  States  next 
year.  1  am  thinking  more  about  return- 
ing to  my  small  hometown  in  Kentucky. 
Maybe  1  will  teach  in  the  local  school 
system,  open  my  own  business,  or  ap- 
ply to  law  school. 

But  regardless  of  the  career  1  choose, 
1  believe  1  will  benefit  from  the  experi- 
ence of  these  months.  1  have  more  abili- 
ties to  offer.  I'm  wiser.  My  spirit  is 
stronger. 

For  a  few  months,  1  sacrificed  securi- 
ty of  lifestyle  to  throw  myself  into  new 
surroundings.  1  risked  the  discomfort  of 
change  and  uncertainty,  and  discovered 
ways  to  adapt,  learn,  and  have  fun.  I 
took  myself  outside  a  safe  environment, 
and  found  that  the  "world  outside"  of- 
fers grand  possibilities. 

Life  is  more  of  a  challenge.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  I  needed. 


Ahiniiii  and  other  members  of  the  Broum 
conimuniti/  are  invited  to  submit  essays  to 
"Finalli/. . .",  a  new  Alumni  Monthly  de- 
partment. Please  send  typed,  doublespaced 
manuscripts  to  the  Editor,  Box  1854,  Prov- 
idence, Rl  02912.  The  authors  of  published 
essai/s  will  receive  an  honorarium. 
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Finally... 


Hv  Kent  C.recntifld  >14 


Choosing  the  less-sheltered  path 


It's  n  long  wav  from  the  campus  of 
Brown  and  the  business  district  of 
San  Francisco  to  tiie  small  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Ayangue,  on  the  coast  of 
Ecuador. 

It  is  Hearing  the  end  of  winter  here, 
where  I  am  staying  this  week  in  a  bor- 
rowed house.  Because  the  house  is  on 
stilts  I  can  look  over  the  tin  roofs  of  the 
beach-side  shelters  that  serve  as  simple 
restaurants  on  weekends,  to  the  natural 
harbor  where  twenty  or  so  small  fishing 
boats  arc  anchored.  This  afternoon,  in 
spite  of  the  hazy  sky  and  stiff  breeze, 
most  of  the  launches  will  make  their 
way  between  the  cliff  walls  of  the  har- 
bor channel  and  into  the  open  ocean. 
There  the  fishermen  will  drop  their  nets 
to  the  sea  floor  in  hopes  oi  snaring  a  few 
flounder  or  prawns  during  the  night. 

I  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  after  a 
short  plane  trip  from  Quito  to  Guaya- 
quil, then  several  hours  by  bus  and 
pickup  truck.  The  friends  who  loaned 
me  this  house  had  cautioned  me  that  it 
was  not  luxurious.  They  were  right.  I 
wash  from  buckets  of  water  filled  from 
barrels  downstairs.  1  had  to  scare  away 
the  bats  that  hung  upside-down  from 
the  rafters  in  the  front  room.  The  house 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  perch  for  the  lo- 
cal vultures;  they  create  an  annoying 
racket  when  they  clamor  around  on  the 
metal  roof. 

A  year  ago  my  life  was  tjuite  differ- 
ent. 1  lived  in  San  Francisco,  working  as 
an  advisor  to  senior  management  at 
Levi  Strauss  and  Co.  -  a  large,  success- 
ful, respected  corporation.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a  better 
job  for  me.  Many  of  my  duties  con- 
cerned the  company's  responsibilities 
toward  its  communities  and  employees; 
I  felt  that  my  work  was  valuable  and 
important.  1  was  exposed  tt)  a  wide 
range  of  company  activities,  so  I  was 
learning  a  good  deal  about  business.  1 
was  earning  a  good  salary.  The  physical 
work  environment  was  luxurious.  The 
people  in  my  department,  many  of 
whom  were  friends  outside  of  work, 
were  intelligent  and  conscientious.  And 
once  in  a  while  the  chairman's  secretary 
would  give  me  her  boss's  baseball  tick- 
ets when  he  could  not  attend  a  game. 

1  felt  that  if  I  worked  hard,  main- 
tained m\-  lovalty,  and  built  networks 
throughout  the  company,  I  probably 
could  make  it  eventually  into  the  upper 
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What  if  selliiijf  a 
business  brings 
you  $50  million? 


Selling  a  business  is  a  big 
step.  It  can  provide  rich 
rewards.  It  can  also  raise 
serious  questions. 

Who  can  help  you  deter- 
mine what  your  business  is 
really  worth?  Can  vou  trust 
your  advisors  to  tell  you  if 
not  selling  is  the  right  deci- 
sion'.'' If  you  do  sell,  how 


should  you  allocate  your 
assets':*  Is  this  the  time  to 
rethink  your  family's  finan- 
cial plan'/  What  will  you  do 
next,  and  who  will  vou  need 
to  help  vou'.'' 

The  point  is  clear:  Selling 
a  business  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  And  vour  advisors 
should  care  enough  and  be 
skillful  enough  to  help  vou 
sort  through  all  the  com- 
plexities to  gain  the  maxi- 
mum benefits. 

The  private  bankers  at 
Morgan  understand  all  this, 
because  we've  been  helping 


individuals  and  families 
build  -  and  sell  -  successful 
privately  owned  enterprises 
for  more  than  a  century. 
And  a  good  wav  to  prepare 
for  either  is  to  establish  a 
private  banking  relationship 
at  Morgan.  You'll  have  the 
best  advice  and  technical 
skills  available  to  vou  - 
before,  during,  and  after 
any  transaction. 

As  a  private  banking 
client,  vou  and  your  busi- 
ness also  will  have  access 
to  all  of  the  resources  of 
Morgan's  global  organization 


-  the  same  analysts,  traders, 
financial  strategists,  invest- 
ment professionals,  tech- 
nologv.  and  underlying  cap- 
ital strength  that  serve  the 
world's  largest  corporations. 

For  more  information, 
call  Peter  E.  Guernsey  Jr., 
\  ice  President,  Morgan 
(iuarantv  Trust  Company. 
(212)  82b-«J337. 


Private  Banking  at  Morgtui 


le  IDSXJ  P  W„rpan  S  (_«  IneorporaleH.  parrni  iil 
Morpjn  l.uarjnu  TruM  Compan>  iMembrr  HHD 
and  other  J  P  Morgan  subsidiaries 


J  P  Morgan 
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